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TV programs are flashed from tower to tower by microwaves 


This tall tower at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, is part of the Bell System net- 
work that carries color TV, as well 
as black and white, from city to 
city. The nationwide Bell System 
TV network is manned by 1000 


trained craftsmen with specially de- 
signed equipment. Day and night, 
they help to maintain the quality 
and efficiency of TV transmission 
over more than 73,000 channel 
miles of wire, cable and radio relay. 


WE’RE SENDING 


COLOR 


THROUGH THE AIR 


Bell System networks can now 
carry color TV to 190 


broadcasting stations in 134 cities 


Marching nght along with progress m 
color ‘T'V—and helping to make it possi- 
ble—is the Bell Svstem. 


As the needs of broadcasters and the 
public have increased, we have provided 
more and more of our facilities with the 
special, more intricate equipment needed 
to transmit color TV. 


This country-wide network, linking 190 
broadcasting stations in 134 cities, is al 
ready capable of bringing color ‘IT'V within 
range of millions of people. 


The Bell System provides service not 
only for the transmission of network pro- 
grams but for the transmission of special 
programs over closed circuits. ‘There's a 
growing use of this service by theaters, 
hospitals, hotels and many businesses. 


It adds up to a lot of moving ahead and 
new areas of opportunity for the telephone 
company. 


THIS BELL SYSTEM NETWORK is 
equipped to bring color TV, as well as black 
and white, within reach of millions of people. 
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“Daved 400 pages 
of typing in | week 


with a Kodak Verifax Copier” 


The advantages of the 

completely different Verifax 

Copier are reviewed by 

Ruth E. Cormican, secretary to two 
vice-presidents at Bryant & Detweiler Co., 
Detroit, leading building construction firm. 


Ruth E. Cormican, 
Bryant ¢> Detweiler Co. 


“All-day retyping jobs now donc in 15 minutes” 


Takes just 1 minute to make 5 Verifax copies of 
a letter, bulletin, or other office record which 
formerly had to be retyped. 

In 15 minutes—or less—the daily output of 
a skilled typist is matched. 

“Verifax copies are photo-exact” 
Never a retyping mistake or omission. Data 
written in either pencil or pen—and spirit- 
duplicator copies — are faithfully reproduced 
with the Verifax Copier. 

“Communications speeded” 
Changes of specifications, often running from 
five to thirty pages, are passed on to sub- 


contractors without costly retyping delays. 

Verifax copies of an incoming report or small 
drawing are routed simultaneously to all con- 
cerned —to customer, accounting department, 
drafting room, general superintendent. And 
Verifax copies quickly make up the difference 
when a subcontractor doesn’t send enough 
copies of a proposal. 

“$240 Verifax Copier quickly paid for itself” 
To figure out how quickly a Kodak Verifax 
Copier will save its cost in your own company, 
simply do this: 

Compare the cost of retyping a page with the 
cost of making Verifax copies—you get 5 in 1 
minute for just 242¢ each. 


. EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division 
Mail coupon for new free Rochester 4. N. Y. 


booklet full of valuable 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of “New Time Saver— 71-9 


tips for boss and secretary. Slee Bian fie Wenner One ™ 


Reveals the 101 short cuts 
Name 


Position 








which Verifax Copying has 


brought to thousands of : 
Company 





offices eee shows how the 
cost of a Kodak Verifax Copier— Street 





as low as $148—is usually saved 
the very first month. City 





Prices quoted are subject to change without notice. 
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in summarizing expenses, sales, labor... 
in all business figuring... 


THIS 
TEAM 
LEAVES 
TiMeE 
SEeHINDO 


peg board accounting with the new 
Series C BuRROUGHS Calculator 


With this far advanced Burroughs two-total 
Calculator, peg board accounting is made 
easier, faster than ever. The Calculator speedily 
cross-adds all items from the original forms for 
line totals—simultaneously accumulates a grand 
total of all line totals. You get final tesults—a 
consolidation of all forms from a single handling. 
It’s refreshingly easy to operate. New color and 
new quiet boost morale, too. For a free demon- 
stration, or full information on peg board 
accounting, call our nearest branch. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“Burroughs” Reg. TM. 


* PEG BOARDS AND SUMMARY RIPS MANUFACT SOLD BY CHARLES R HADLEY COMPANY, SUBSIDIARY OF BURROUGHS CORPORATION 
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September 1956 We thought a picture of the 
corn harvest would be partic- 
ularly appropriate for this 
period, what with the political 
candidates dishing it out, the 


MANAGEMENT POLICIES farm problem an issue, and the 


crop itself so important to the 
Instituting an Executive Development Program Dr. S. D. Hoslett country. 
Straining for Success Don Wharton 
“I've Got an Idea” George M. Naimark, Ph. D Uexwt Wonth 
How to Get Executive Co-Operation Marilyn French We've got another “wake up” 
article set for October. It may 
COST AND PROFIT CONTROL increase your net profits by 


helping you cut out one of the 

Basic Management Reports R. W. Flesch and T. Ichinokuchi tremendous wastes that many 
E ie ae phe companies suffer from, but few 

General Shoe Payroll Time Cut 98 Per Cent Ross L. Holmat do anything about. Don’t miss 
Balancing Bank Statements Faster Phil Hirsch it. It’s really hot. Just a hint— 


Budgeting Direct Labor Expense in the Office Edwin T. Ashman it's got something to do with 


freight costs. 


» * * 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS 
In another article, you'll hear 


Speeding Mail Distribution about a company which is able 
. <4 nf aan Inhnenn to consider its insurance premi- 
alk ats Writin W. MacLean Johnson : 
Talking Beats g um return as net profit when 
New Systems and Equipment it bids on Government con- 
tracts. How does it maintain 
such a good safety record? 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


Why Executives Come and Go y ; We asked our writers several 
months ago to try and find 

SPECIAL INTEREST some companies which were 
proud of their systems of han- 

Business Construction Can Be a Headache Spencer B. Cone, A.1.A. dling payroll. The stories are 


Company Museums Grow in Number Marion L. Briggs starting to come in—{rom com- 
panies large and small. We 


figure it always helps to know 

DEPARTMENTS what people in different lines 
| of business are doing about 

American Business Notes 4 New Books | problems common to all. That’s 


Business Tips te 48 Business on the March the way subscribers can pick 
up adaptable ideas. 


* * * 


Cover Photo Courtesy of J. |. Case Company, Racine, Wis. $4.00 a Year—35 Cents a Copy 
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AMERICAN 
HOSPITAL 

ASSOCIATION 


HOSPITALS | 


| cally 








20,000,000 patients 
in hospitals every year 
require an expenditure 


of $5,000,000 a day 


@ Translated into supplies, 


equipment, record keeping, 
and services, sales to hospitals 
can bring greatly increased 


profits to you. 


@ Hospirats is Ist in average 
total paid circulation . . . Ist 
U. S. 


in domestic subscrip- 


tions . . . reaches the greatest 
single concentration of people 


who buy for hospitals. 


@ Hospirats is the only 
twice-a-month publication in 
the field 
and 16th. 


issued on the Ist 


®HOSPITALS 


Journal of the American Hospital Association 
18 East Division Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS Gores. .. 


Does Your Company take part in 


political activities? With election 


| coming on, many executives will be 
| asked 
| questions. To aver that your com- 
| pany takes no part in politics is 
| to indicate a lack of responsibility 


this question or similar 


to stockholders, employees, and 
customers. Here’s the way George 
J. O’Brien, vice-president, govern- 
ment relations and conservation, 


| Standard Oil Company of Califor- 


nia, answered the question, ‘To 
what extent does Standard exert 


| political pressure?” 


“Quite frankly, we are as politi- 
active as good citizenship 
allows. Our oil industry is in a 
conspicuous spot in modern Ameri- 
can life. In 1955, 87,000 bills deal- 
ing with petroleum were proposed 
in Federal, State, and lesser legis- 
latures throughout the Nation. 
These dealt with activities as minor 
as the proper methods of servicing 
automobiles, and as substantial as 
breaking up big companies such 
as ours. 

“We have opinions on _ these 
proposals, as a member of the in- 
dustry. Through industry repre- 
sentatives, we express these opin- 
ions to lawmakers as effectively as 
possible. We also help provide them 
with facts that they need to make 
informed decisions. 

“In brief, Standard vigorously 
exercises its right to promote and 
protect its legitimate interests when 
these interests appear for legisla- 
tive examination.” 


The Youngster Around the House 
has a problem, created by the 
national conventions. “Why didn’t 
someone nominate the Great 
American?” he asks. Questioning 
reveals that in his opinion Ayman 
Hoo would have sailed to victory 
on any ticket. 


Donald H. Jensen, Director of 
Public relations, Square D Com- 
pany, sends along three publications 
which serve his company in the 
area of stockholder, employee, and 
financial communications. If you’re 
interested in how Square D does it, 
write him at 6060 Rivard St., 
Detroit 11, Mich. Good-looking 
material. 


A Newspaper Advertisement 
That Impressed us, and a public 
relations follow-up which should 
bring good results is the full-page 


story the Standard Register Com- 
pany told in plant city papers of 
the company’s progress. Production 
graphs were impressive; the illus- 
tration told a story; the copy was 
clear and concise. We suspect you 
can get a copy easily by writing 
George Lebert, director of pur- 
chases and materials, the Standard 
Register Company, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Have You 1,500 Dealers who 
have been selling your products 
for 15 years or more? Standard Oil 
Company, Ind., recently honored 
2,500 dealers with more than 15 
years of service in the 15 states it 
serves. Plaques were awarded to 
1,000 dealers with 20 years or more, 
and 1,500 dealers with 15 to 20 
years’ service. The plaques were 
embossed copper, in the form of a 
scroll, recessed in a frame of Ameri- 
can walnut. The 20-year plaques 
were 10 by 121% inches and the 15- 
year plaques were 7 by 91% inches. 


Louis E. Wolfson, Who Huffed 
and puffed on Montgomery Ward 
with some effect, recently told 
shareholders of the Universal Cor- 
poration (formerly The Capital 
Transit Company of Washington, 
D.C.) of some interesting recom- 
mendations he was making in re- 
gard to directors and company 
officials. They are part of company 
policy now. The recommendations 
were: 

1. Every director will be re- 
quired to own at least a minimum 
of 1,000 shares of stock in the 
Universal Corporation. 

2. Every principal officer of the 
Universal Corporation after one 
year’s tenure will be required to 
own stock in the company in an 
amount at least equal to his annual 
salary. 

3. Total executive salaries plus 
operating overhead should be at an 
absolute minimum. This figure 
would be subject to adjustment as 
the company grows and conditions 
warrant. 

4. The officers of Universal will 
be asked to stipulate that unless 
annual net earnings of the corpo- 
ration are at least $1.60 per share, 
their salaries will be reduced. On 
the other hand, the board of Uni- 
versal will have submitted to it, for 
its approval in 1957, a bonus plan 
under which the diligence of its 
officers may be rewarded should 
conditions justify it. 
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“Basic Steps Toward Automation 
of Business Systems” is the title 
of an interesting booklet issued by 
Moore Business Forms; and W. C. 
Van Buren, Public Relations Direc- 
tor, will be glad to send you a copy 
right from Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
We especially liked the list of 
problems and solutions included in 
the book. Moore leans toward 
“ADP,” while some other firms 
lean toward “EDP.” We remain 
neutral, meanwhile suggesting that 
EDP would be O. K. if both parties 
would agree that the “E” would 
mean “efficient.”” Who cares if you 
have to plug into an electric outlet 
or pull a lever as long as it’s the 
most efficient method? 


Back in 1954, We Told readers 
the story of John P. Sayers, “Mr. 
Insurance.” Just keeping up with 
this fast-stepping youngster, he’s 
now regional director for All 
American Life and Casualty Com- 
pany, Chicago, with headquarters 
in Springfield, Ohio. 


The Wise Owl Club is sponsored 
by the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. Its mem- 
bership is made up of working men 
and women who saved themselves 
from eye injuries or loss of vision 
through wearing safety glasses. 
Company magazines usually carry 
stories and pictures of employees 
who become eligible for the club. 
However, these usually represent 
single instances. An AMERICAN 
BUSINESS editor, doing his pleasant 
chore of looking through the 
hundreds of employee magazines 
which companies kindly send us 
each month, was impressed to see 
Wise Owl stories in 10 of the first 
12 magazines he looked at. Wish 
we had the figures on how many 
eyes are saved daily through the 
use of safety glasses. Maybe we 
can get them. 


What Won't They Package next? 
The National Citizens for Eisen- 
hower is sending “packaged” Ike 
rallies around the country. We 
quote directly from a news release. 
The package consists of a 30-ton 
truck and trailer, two station 
wagons, a jeep, four bicycles, and 
two barrage balloons. Of course, 
they’re painted red, with white and 
blue slogans, and come complete 
with loud-speakers and buttons. The 
teams and their packages will start 
out in September and visit some 
150 towns and cities. Stevenson 
(Continued on page 45) 
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FOR Alt NOISY 
OFFICE MACHINES 


Announcing ACOUSTEX 
.. a Different Material for Noise Control 


There are over 100 acoustical materials made. Each has a specific use. 
Experience tells us that they should not be incorrectly used. Our tests 
of these materials did not prove any of them satisfactory for use in 
Acoustinets. 


Now we have developed and treated a special material called 
ACOUSTEX. Its specific purpose is only for ‘stopping noise where it 
starts." The major problem with most materials is its tendency to bounce 
noise into the operator's face when used at close range. ACOUSTEX is 
a soft odorless material with very high noise absorption qualities. There 
is no noise bounce whatsoever. 


The use of ACOUSTEX explains the excellent noise control afforded 
by Acoustinets. 

It is not our claim that Acoustinets will silence noise. The plain truth is 
that the noise absorption is the highest possible at this time. Acoustinets 
will absorb the harmful high-frequency vibrations of noise. And they will 
reduce noise between 50 and 70%—this variation depends upon the 
type of machine and its original noise. ‘ 

If you desire the maximum in noise control . . . resulting in increased 
production and decreased errors—better operator health—and more 
comfortable working conditions . . . use SOF'TONE Acoustinets around 
your noisy business machines. 


You can be sure that Acoustinets will pay for themselves quickly. 


© 1956 _—, Results guaranteed—Or You Do Not Pay! 


Write for details. Give machines, makes, models you use and measurements. 
| j CO. 333 AMERICAN STANDARD BUILDING 
— BUFFALO 7, NEW YORK 


CUT COSTS WITH 


DARTNELL FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION BLANK—Used by more than 3,000 
concerns to find weak points in applicants for positions as sales- 
men. A four-page form embodying the best features of many forms, 
814 by 11 inches. 

Other Dartnell forms are: General Application Blanks; Expense 
Account Forms; Automobile Expense Books; Auto Expense Blanks; 
Salesmen’s Reference Forms. 


Write for FREE Samples 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
PUBLISHER 


4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 

















FASTEST GIRL IN THE OFFICE IS THE ONE 


THE NEW COMPTOGRAPH 202 M 


pic gs 


Comptograph is the new speed wonder that adds, sub- 
tracts, multiplies, even divides at 202 printings per 
minute. All-electric operation, quiet and highly efficient 
with a human-engineered keyboard for smooth, tireless 
operation. It gives PRINTED Proor when you multiply: 


all factors show on the tape—multiplier, multiplicand, 
product. Fast figuring, faultless accuracy. Comptograph 
has four other new models to choose from. For a dem- 
onstration on your work, write us or look in the Yellow 


Pages for the Comptometer-Comptograph representative. 


Products by COMPTOMETER FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 


1717 North Paulina St., Chicago 22, Il. 


COMPTOGRAPH® «© COMPTOMETER® ¢ DICTATION MACHINE 
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Lettow. FROM READERS 


Personnel Administration 


The writer is very happy to be able 
to inform you that the article in the 
June issue (“Improving the Use of 
Personnel,” by Benjamin M. Pacek) 
was adequate, concise, and had more 
than a scintilla of sage guidance in 
its texture. All of my immediate 
staff read the article and stated their 
belief that it was thorough in its 
approach. We have used many of the 
thoughts expressed in the context, 
especially in evaluation and in super- 
visory training which, as you know, 
is so important. We feel that all our 
supervisors should be kept abreast of 
management problems and, through 
the medium of training meetings, we 
have accomplished that goal. One of 
the procedures we follow is the prog- 
ress of a new employee to find out 
just how he likes or dislikes our 
methods of operation. We do not ask 
him to identify himself. We place in 
his timecard slot a mimeographed 
inquiry, asking him what he thinks 
of our plant. It is a sort of cross- 
reference analytical evaluation and 
the results are beneficial. 


FRANK B. HAWES, JR. 
Personnel Director 

Todd Shipyards Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 


Easy Reading 


I want to compliment you for your 
progressive stand in printing the 
AMERICAN BUSINESS magazine on an 
offset type paper. After reading the 
many publications which are printed 
on glossy paper, I am sure you can 
well appreciate how much easier it 
is to read your publication now that 
it is on a nonglare-finish paper. I 
have always enjoyed reading AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS and know that I will 
continue to profit from its helpful 
articles. 

W. C. EGGERT 

Director of Office Personnel 
The Meyercord Company 
Chicago, Il. 

AMERICAN BUSINESS is printed on 
Low Gloss Super, a Hermes paper 
made to our specifications by the 
Crocker-Burbank Company. We were 
seeking a smooth paper without a 
high reflection index. The paper is 
not sized for offset. 


Junior Achievement 


On June 15, 1944, I wrote an article 
for an Italian newspaper concerning 
the objects of your Junior Achieve- 
ment movement. Then I read some- 
thing about the success of this 
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American movement in Reader’s 
Digest, but I would like to know more 
about it. I understand your magazine 
carried the full story (“Getting the 
Facts of Business Life,” August 1955). 
I would like to do something about 
this matter in this country and I 
think you can help me. Maybe one 
of your people could come abroad 
to our nice country and help me 
begin an Italian movement of Junior 
Achievement. I think this movement 
would grow in our country to a better 
understanding of business and thus 
help business to a_ better social 
standing. 


Dr. GAETANO ANGIOI 
Piazza Filippo Meda 1 
Milano, Italy 

We have forwarded your letter to 
the National Headquarters of Junior 
Achievement and have sent copies to 
the United States Information Agen- 
cy. However, some of our subscribers 
with branches in Italy, who have had 
experience with Junior Achievement, 
might be interested in helping you 


Car Allowances 


It is my understanding that you 
recently published a survey on car 
allowances for employees in AMERICAN 
BUSINESS magazine. I fail to find this 
survey in my copies. I would appreci- 
ate very much your mailing me this 
back issue or the survey 


W. A. SPITLER 
Treasurer 

Fulton Supply Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The survey referred to was a 
Dartnell report, “Business Car Ex- 
pense Control Practices,’ published 
mM 1953. A 1wo-page supple ment was 
issued in 1955 to bring the mileage 


allowances up to date 


Executive Compensation 


I am doing research in the field 
of management, and I was interested 
in your article, “Fringe Benefits for 
Executives” (March 1956). If you 
have any other articles which would 
be of value to me in establishing the 
economic value of man and his career, 
I would appreciate such information 


Leo F. McManus, Jr 
Princeton, N. J 


Early this year, Dartnell completed 
a major survey of “Executive Com- 
pensation.” This report deals with 
pay levels and pay plans for execu- 
tives in the top and middle brackets; 
helps to set a price tag on the 
erecutive. 


World-famous 
COMPTOMETER* 


SPEED 
FLOATING TOUCH 
for quick and easy operation 


ACCURACY 
WITH 3-WAY CONTROL 
through sight, sound, touch 


QUICK ANSWERS 
WITH DIRECT ACTION 
for faster figure work 


* For a demonstration of this high- 
speed adding-calculating machine on 
your own work call the Comptometer- 
Comptograph representative. 


Products by 
rote) J wae) fae. e 


Comptograph® - Comptometer® - Dictation Machine 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1717 North Paulina St., Chicago 22, Il. 





ADDO-X's light-as-a-dove’s feather touch, 

short key action — minimizes finger travel and 
saves operator’s energy. The STEP-O-MATIC 
lever offers you calculator performance at 
adding machine cost when multiplying. No other 
adding machine is so saving of your operator's 


time and energy. Write for literature7. 


ADDO MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


145 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y., CIRCLE 5-6940 


WEST COAST BRANCH 
WESTERN ADDO MACHINE CORP., 2921 BEVERLY BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, TEL: DUNKIRK 5-2247 


+Also on our NEW two register machine. 


For further details mail this advertisement with your letterhead. 
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Tustituting a 
Executive Development Program 
By Dr. Schuyler D. Hoslett 


Executive Assistant to the Chairman, The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 


What are the conditions necessary to the successful launching of a manage- 


ment development program? Are you after the development of individuals 


or of the organization? What are the job specifications for the man in 


charge? Who is qualified to appraise the program? Can the program benefits be 


spread to help others than people involved in the development and training? 


ACE to face relationships will 

always be the core of executive 
development. In the complexity of 
modern business, however, top 
management tends to facilitate and 
complement this personal core with 
a formal program. The Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corporation (an organi- 
zation of 8,000 personnel engaged 
in the sale of telephone directory 
advertising, direct mail advertising, 
merchandising and _ distribution, 
and trade journal publication) has 
found such a program of great 
value. 

We have three basic jobs to do at 
Reuben H. Donnelley: To make 
careful appraisals, to improve post- 
appraisal counseling, and to get 
systematic coaching in addition to 
the annual post-appraisal counsel- 
ing interview. Success in each is 
dependent upon line action. 

A fully articulated plan of execu- 
tive development ordinarily con- 
tains most of the following 
elements: (1) Position description 
and specifications for each position. 
(2) Organization clarification. (3) 
Psychological testing. (4) Manage- 
ment appraisals and post-appraisal 
counseling. (5) Replacement tables. 
(6) Annual review of management 
personnel with the chief executive. 
(7)Periodic coaching under a plan 
of development for each individual. 
(8) Company education—courses, 
meetings, training positions, rota- 
tional opportunities, publications, 
and so forth. (9) Outside education 

management courses, special 
seminars, evening courses, and 
evaluation of these activities. 

There is danger in considering 
any of these parts, or a few, as a 
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total program. It is not enough to 
rely on management courses at the 
universities, for example, or on the 
annual inventory, alone. All the 
factors listed are interrelated, and 
full success depends on making use 
of several of them for a given 
individual. 

In a large company, its very size 
might raise the question of where 
to start. There are two effective 
approaches. One is to appraise all 
the management jobs in the organi- 
zation as an inventory of what you 
have, and then move on to other 
elements in the program. Another 
is to use a smaller unit within the 
organization as a pilot model to 
show the rest of the organization 
the value of this approach. 

The latter is a good method 
where you are free to use it. At 
Reuben H. Donnelley’s, we were 
influenced to move forward on an 
organizationwide basis because we 
had had several years of manage- 
ment appraisal across the company. 

The title given the program is of 
some significance. We don’t call 
ours an “Executive Development 
Program,” but an “Organization 
Development Program.” For psy- 
chological reasons, we dislike the 
implication that executives need 
development; we do like the im- 
plication that the organization 
does. It’s just a change of wording, 
but it helps avoid emphasis on 
“developing executives.” 

We have found several desirable 
conditions which, if present, sub- 
stantially assist anyone launching 
a management program to start 
and develop it smoothly as well as 
effectively. 


The first and most decisive con- 
dition of all is the genuine support, 
participation, and leadership of the 
chief executive officer in the pro- 
gram. We are very fortunate in 
having a man as chairman, David 
L. Harrington, who considers it 
one of his major obligations to 
stimulate the development of 
people. When Mr. Harrington be- 
came president in 1951, two posi- 
tions of executive vice-president 
were created. One had major op- 
erating responsibility for direct 
mail and merchandising functions, 
and the other for telephone direc- 
tory advertising and business 
papers. This change freed the presi- 
dent to devote a very substantial 
amount of attention to executive 
development. 

The second condition is a high- 
level position for the man in charge 
of the program. His exact title is 
not important, but it is best if he 
reports to the executive officer. 
Very effective work can be done at 
a lower level, but if the object is a 
companywide plan, it is obvious 
that the person in charge should 
be near the top. 

An insider is usually best, if the 
company has a mature man avail- 
able who has risen from the ranks, 
is well accepted, respected for his 
judgment, at a fairly high level, 
intellectually curious, and adapt- 
able to staff work. A man of this 
type has no problem acquiring 
knowledge in the skill of executive 
development as such, and the com- 
pany “saves” the longer training 
time necessary with an outsider. 

A new person should insist upon 
a period of observation, say three 
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Dr. Schuyler D. Hoslett 


to six months, in which he does 
nothing but circulate in the organi- 
zation, interviewing people at every 
level of management. These are 
primarily listening sessions, during 
which he ascertains their interests, 
feelings, and opinions, It is impor- 
tant to talk with men in both staff 
and line to get their respective 
points of view. 

The situation should be set up in 
advance, in order to make full use 
of the “honeymoon” period. The 
time it lasts will vary, but the 
early months are vitally important 
to the long run success of the pro- 
gram. There is, of course, always 
some undercover or passive resist- 
ance in any organization. The best 
way to meet this is simply to get a 
real understanding of why a given 
person objects to any aspect or, 
indeed, to the whole idea of execu- 
tive development. This comes back 
to the old question of listening. 
Once you understand why any 
person has reservations, if you can 
in some way be helpful to him or 
his unit, particularly in the matter 
that is the basis for his concern, 
you can create or cement a relation- 
ship there. Basic here is the execu- 
tive development officer’s ability to 
take a “neutral” personal attitude 
toward negative reactions, and, 
through understanding and help, 
gain acceptance. 

During this initial period, one 
should avoid reporting negatively 
on any person. If the executive 
development officer gets the reputa- 
tion of being the president’s “pri- 
vate eye,” his long-range usefulness 
is seriously compromised. Obser- 
vations of individuals should be 
given in terms of general con- 
ditions upon which he can comment 
constructively. 

In our appraisals of management 
personnel, we have at least two 
persons—the immediate and the 
next higher superior—make the 
‘appraisal. At certain higher levels 
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I participate, raising questions, ex- 
ploring differences, and recording 
conclusions. This seems to make for 
more uniformity in the standards 
of appraisal, and we are extending 
the system throughout the organi- 
zation so that a third neutral 
person participates in each review. 

Our annual review is the chair- 
man’s personal device to get a 
once-a-year picture of the organi- 
zation. We set aside three days in 
February when each vice-president 
and regional general manager re- 
views the appraisal of each person 
——from division manager up—with 
the chairman, the president, the 
executive vice-president, and my- 
self. Besides a performance review, 
there is a discussion of potential 
and future plans for each person. 

The jobs themselves also come 
in for evaluation. We are making 
efforts now to make certain jobs 
more meaningful and challenging 
than they have been. This is one of 
the keys to genuine management 
development. The district sales 
manager’s job, for example, be- 
came so encumbered with paper 
work over a period of time that he 
was unable to spend the necessary 
50 per cent of his time in the field 
with the salesmen. Steps were 
taken to cut this paper work to a 
minimum. 

The involvement of line officers 
is of crucial importance. Rather 
than have the chairman simply 
write up and send out a policy on 
some feature of the program—such 
as the selection of people for uni- 
versity courses—we follow a four- 
step process. 

First, I talk with the management 
people concerned, getting points of 
view, suggestions, and other in- 


formation. These conversations are 
not confined to top management. 
Next, the aspect of management 
development under consideration is 
discussed fully at the quarterly 
general management meeting, in 
which 10 to 15 members of top 
management participate. 

Following this discussion, I pre- 
pare a draft proposal on the subject 
which is circulated among parti- 
cipants for further suggestions. 
When these suggestions have been 
adapted, a final statement is pub- 
lished as an “Organization Develop- 
ment Bulletin.” 

Admittedly, this consumes quite 
a bit of time, possibly three months, 
before a policy is formulated and 
published. But this method does 
have the obvious advantage of in- 
volving the line in both the formu- 
lation of policy and its execution. 

Line-staff committees are used 
on special problems. One recent 
committee, concerned with the 
recruitment and selection of sales- 
men, had a line vice-president as 
chairman, and a line assistant vice- 
president and myself as members. 
This kind of arrangement, also 
related to the general management 
meeting, makes the investigation 
and planning function even more 
a line responsibility. 

The selection of college or uni- 
versity courses can be met only by 
an individualized approach. There 
are three types of courses: General 
management courses, running from 
three to 13 weeks; seminars on 
specialized topics covering one to 
six days; and regular evening 
courses. In each instance, the man 
should be matched with the course 
which comes nearest meeting his 
requirements. 





. Organization clarification. 


. Psychological testing. 


. Replacement tables. 





Plan for Executive Development 


. Position description and specifications for each position. 


. Management appraisals and post-appraisal counseling. 


. Annual review of management personnel with the chief executive. 
. Periodic coaching under a plan of development for each individual. 


. Company education—courses, meetings, training positions, rotational 
opportunities, publications, and so forth. 


. Outside education—management courses, special seminars, evening 
courses, and evaluation of these activities. 
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This is often quite a problem 
because management usually does 
not have intimate knowledge of the 
courses available, and these vary 
widely in their content, emphasis, 
and the level for which they are 
designed. Unfortunately, university 
literature usually does not reveal 
these factors fully. However, serv- 
ices are available which evaluate 
the major courses. Management 
consultants are available, and de- 
scriptions are also prepared by the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., and other organiza- 
tions. See, for example, NICB’s 
Executive Development Courses in 
Universities, Studies in Personnel 
Policy, No. 142, 1954. 

It is almost impossible to get a 
definitive answer from participants 
to the question of what they really 
got from the courses. Part of the 
difficulty is that results tend to be 
long range, but in part the fault 
can often be laid to management’s 
failure to ask pertinent questions. 

To build a file of information on 
the experiences of our people in 
various courses and seminars, we 
put together a series of questions 
in outline form which they use as a 
guide in writing their reports. This 
may seem like oversystematiza- 
tion, but most people favor such a 
guide. Several years ago, when I 
directed the executive development 
program at Columbia University, I 
found that men were seriously con- 
cerned, but not at all sure, about 
the type of information to report. 
Anyone who is interested in our 
outline may obtain copies from the 
author at The Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation, Prudential Plaza, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

Inside the organization, we also 
publish a series for management 
which we call “The Donnelley 
Management Reader.” These arti- 
cles reflect company policies and 
philosophy, and the experiences of 
other companies, Currently we pub- 
lish about one article a month, 
often with a covering note from the 
chairman, on one of the following 
subjects: RHD Management, 
Leadership, Communication, Sales 
Management. While the articles go 
to all management, there is par- 
ticular interest in reaching the 
middle and lower levels. At a num- 
ber of locations, these articles are 
discussed at meetings of managers 
conducted by line executives, and 
applications are made to company 
situations and problems. Thus, the 
articles are tied in directly with 
management training conducted by 
line managers. 
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Speeding Mail Distribution 


USINESSMEN often complain that it takes longer for an inter- 
office memo to travel across the hall to the next office than it 
does for an airmail letter to fly across the country. 

In an age of heightened communication, with nobody-knows-how- 
many-millions of letters, memos, notes, and forms asking for im- 
mediate action every day, any delay in mail distribution can be a 
pressing problem—and the bigger the company, the bigger the 
problem. 

The Esso Research and Engineering Company, largest petroleum 
research firm in the U.S., is faced with the task of disseminating mail 
regularly to at least half of its 2,400-plus employees in four separate 
New Jersey locations in the Elizabeth-Linden area (another 100 
employees are in the company’s New York City headquarters offices). 

To streamline the distribution of mail—which includes some 
650,000 pounds of incoming U.S. and overseas mail a year—the 
research firm tackled the problem from three different directions 
through a current companywide study of all operations. 

One step was to begin overhauling a system of central and sub- 
sidiary mail rooms. At one company site, the Esso Research Center 
in Linden, mail had been handled to a large degree by separate com- 
pany divisions operating from their own mail rooms. Consolidation 
of the mail system resulted in a central mail room that handles the 
whole job, and freed three smaller mail rooms for other productive 
use. The personnel and equipment from these smaller rooms were 
transferred to the central mail room. 

Step two was to buy a fleet of 17 specially constructed mail carts 
not unlike the grocery carts used in supermarkets. The top “basket”’ 
of each cart is equipped with labeled folders so that mail can be 
sorted as it’s picked up, rather than returned to a mail room for 
sorting. In many cases, a piece of interoffice mail is distributed to an 
addressee along ‘the same mail route a few minutes after it leaves 
an office. Seven of these carts are being used at the research center; 
the others are in use at other company installations. 

The third step has been to campaign against inadequate ad- 
dressing of interoffice envelopes. Many of the employees merely 
scrawl a name such as “Mr. Smith” (there are at least a dozen 
Smiths in the company), or they go one step further and ad- 
dress the mail to a set of initials. These abbreviated addresses are 
a sure guaranty, the 
company is point- 
ing out to employ- 
ees, to slow down 
the mail. 

Results so far 
have been “‘extreme- 
ly promising,” say 
company officials in- 
volved in the project 
to speed up the mail 
service, 

The new system 
has made it possible 
to almost double the 
number of office-to- 
office mail trips a 
day with the same 
number of person- 
nel, And in one area, 
the sor t-as-you-go 
mail carts and a re- 
vised route are sav- 
ing mail girls some 
700 miles of walking 
a year—and 7,000 Esso Research Center mail girl with one of the 


flights of stairs. new, specially built, ‘‘sort as you go” carts 
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Basic Management Reports 


By Robert W. Flesch and Tad Ichinokuchi 


O manufacturing company can 
operate effectively without an 
informed management. The wheels 
may grind on, but things get done 
only the hard way. The net result 
is a red figure balance on the in- 
come statement. There are few 
areas of a business which can re- 
main aloof from reporting control 


data to the front office. The lack 
of immediate control information 
leads to operations getting out of 
balance. It also results in ignorance 
of the daily cash position, produc- 
tion lagging behind sales, piling up 
of excessive inventories, and ab- 
sence of fingertip control of the 
business, 





ings, 


Notes Receivable—total. 


Notes Payable—total. 





THE DAILY FINANCIAL REPORT 


Copies of daily financial reports on the desk of the treasurer (or 
controller) by 10 o'clock every morning, put at his fingertips the 
information on which to base many decisions. On a single sheet of 
paper, you can show him, at a glance, all of the following: 


Cash in Bank—yesterday’s balance, receipts, disburse 
ments, and today’s balance 


Accounts Receivable—invoiced today, invoiced to date, total bill- 
credits, 
balance. 


Accounts Payable—yesterday’s balance, 
invoices paid, balance. 


Comparative Sales—today, month to date, year to date. 
Backlog of Orders—received to date, balance. 


Purchase Commitments—today and month to date (production in- 
ventories, capital equipment, other). 


Cash Disbursements—today and month to date (vendor invoices 
paid, payroll, travel expenses, etc.). 


contra, receipts, current 


received 








Some of the key information 
management must know includes: 


1. Daily status, certain balance 
sheet items. 

Sales. 

. Backlog of sales orders. 

. Current inventory levels. 

. Production output. 

. Production costs. 

. Budget forecasts. 

. Purchase commitments. 


2. 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


All of these key items are equal- 
ly important. The _ information 
most difficult to determine con- 
cerns production costs. Manufac- 
turing develops certain data on 
quantities: Units completed, mate- 
rials used, man-hours expended, 
and so forth. Cost accounting must’ 
translate these figures into costs. 
The larger the company, the great- 
er becomes the volume of cost 
transactions. Volume, in itself, be- 
comes a problem controlled only 
through well-organized procedures 
and the proper utilization of ade- 
quate mechanical equipment. 

Often, an unfortunate by-product 
of volume is the gradual disinte- 
gration of the cost accounting de- 
partment into a paper mill. Un- 
obtrusively, the ultimate goal then 
becomes a jumble of machine tabu- 
lated reports and journal vouchers. 
The purpose of accounting is not 
to accumulate accounting data. The 
purpose is to report such informa- 
tion to management. Accumulated 
information in itself has no value. 
It has value only when it is made 
available, in intelligent form, to 
those in a position to use it in the 
management of the business. 

Good reporting is the only effec- 
tive way to acquaint management 
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with company operations. Reports 
may cover a variety of subjects, 
but they must be clear, concise, 
and current. They are tailored to 
fit the needs of the company 
even to the needs of the specific in- 
dividuals who will receive them. 
Furthermore, the reports should 
favor the individuals’ likes and dis- 
likes as to the method of presenta- 
tion. Through the use of graphs, 
charts, and brochures, the latest 
usable information is made avail- 
able for instant use. 

It is time-consuming and im- 
practical for management to de- 
velop its own operations data. This 
merely duplicates the work of 
others. Those actually doing the 
work, being the most familiar with 
its details, are best qualified to 
record the facts and figures. How- 
ever, when it comes to presenting 
the information through reports, 
employees at the detail level should 
be relieved of this important task. 
Most of these employees are not 
qualified, by training or experience, 
to turn out effective reports, nor 
do they have the time. Someone in 
management must masticate the 
information to reduce it to the 
vital facts. For clarity, uniformity 
of presentation, and ability to 
reach out to all sources of mate- 
rial, a special reports activity is 
the best means of keeping manage- 
ment informed. 

Let us assume that your com- 
pany makes YOU responsible for 
reporting operations to manage- 
ment. What can you develop of 
value for the intelligent guidance 
of the business? There appears to 
be little information developed on 
this subject. This may be due to a 
feeling that the reports for each 
company must necessarily be pe- 
culiar to its own requirements. 
Such is not the case. There is a 
wide variety of reports that can be 
used by many companies. These are 
of particular value wherever opera- 
tions are too extensive for man- 
agement to get the information for 
itself. 

The reports which merit your in- 
terest are: 


MONTHLY 


1. Sales and Cost of Sales (by 
Product Category). This report, 
prepared monthly, indicates how 
the profit level is running for each 
product. It also gives a clue to any 
drop-off in production efficiency. 
In addition to figures showing cur- 
rent operations, cumulative totals 
reflect the trend of gross profit. 
Comparative figures for the pre- 
vious year should be included. 
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2. Manufacture or Subcontract. 
This report shows the relationship 
of subcontracted work to the value 
of similar production being per- 
formed within the company. This 
type of information is essential for 
management’s decisions on whether 
to “make or buy.” If the plant is 
loaded to capacity, subcontracting 
is increased. In slack periods, sub- 
contracting should be withdrawn 
to help absorb the fixed factory 
overhead. Reports developed to 
show figures for the current month, 
year to date, and comparison to 
the previous year serve another 
purpose. Consistently heavy sub- 
contracting indicates to manage- 
ment the need for expanded facili- 
ties, unless a second source of 
supply is mandatory. 

3. Production by Department. 
Manufacturing knows, by quanti- 
ties produced within a given time, 
how each department is keeping 
to schedule. The value of these 
items must be determined, how- 
ever, by accounting. A report of 
the costs of materials moved from 
each production center gives a com- 
parative view of each department's 
contribution to total production. 

4. Material Usage and Inventory 
Balances. A report on inventories 
is essential to the efficient opera- 
tion of any manufacturing busi- 
ness. This report points up the ex- 
cessive inventories in relation to 
turnover, the amount of working 
capital permanently shelved, and 
the volume and rate of items mov- 
ing through the company. A sep- 
arate report on finished goods is 
desirable to spotlight what is avail- 
able for immediate shipment, and 
the value of what has already been 
shipped. 

5. Surplus and Obsolescence. The 


value of surplus and obsolete mate- 
rials removed from inventories is 
always of interest to management. 
This value should be_ reported 
monthly by cause, and also as 
a cumulative figure. Significant 
amounts of these items point out 
areas for investigation. The cause 
of the materials becoming surplus 
or obsolete is of prime importance. 

6. Scrap. Scrap figures are ac- 
cumulated, as to quantities, by 
manufacturing. The value of un- 
finished materials in process is 
computed by cost accounting, based 
upon engineering estimates of com- 
pletion. The possibility of excessive 
waste being reported to manage- 
ment keeps the factory from be- 
coming indifferent to or disinter- 
ested in the scrap problem. 

7. Budget Forecasts. Budgets 
give management a picture of 
what to expect from future opera- 
tions. With forecasted figures from 
sales on the probable future mar- 
ket, production costs are calculated, 
sales revenues computed, and the 
company cash _ position plotted. 
This information enables manage- 
ment to plan its operations more 
intelligently. 

Management reports should be 
limited, in number and extent, as 
to what can be developed regular- 
ly from established sources of in- 
formation. To avoid unnecessary 
cost and the waste of time, only 
essential reports should be pre- 
pared. Management will make its 
own requests for special reports. 
Over a period of time, the need for 
certain reports may disappear, and 
new reports may be required in 
their place. A versatile report cen- 
ter is always equal to the problems 
of keeping management currently 
informed. 


The complex nature of manufacturing operations in modern industry make it 


imperative that management reports be clear, concise, current, and prompt 
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Should you take ideas at face value? Is 

a man crazy because he wants to do 

something in a new way? Here's the 

story of a man who was the first to can 

baby food, advertise nationally, and 
sell it at low prices 


Above is the Fremont, Michigan, plant 
of Gerber Products Company as it 
appeared in 1933. Today's plant 
(at right) shows the expansion which 
has taken place in the last 23 years, 
as more mothers turn to Gerber's 
and other prepared baby foods 













Straining for Success 


By Don Wharton 


Copyright, 1956, by Don Wharton 


NE hot summer day in 1927, that hard work. One day in the doctors. He made a small survey, 
the 29-year-old assistant man- kitchen it suddenly occurred to her which showed mothers would wel- 
ager of a small cannery in Fre- that the cannery could prepare come commercially prepared baby 
mont, Mich., went into his office, these foods, and perhaps even sell foods if they were priced reason- 


closed the door, and with a big some to mothers in that area. That ably and could be bought in grocery 
spoon began mashing a pint of night Dan listened to her idea, and stores. 






cooked peas through a_ kitchen for days they talked it over. He converted the puree machine 
strainer. Dan Gerber, a rugged six- He believed that the cannery and turned out a few cans of 
footer who’d been a sergeant in could easily turn out baby foods, strained peas, carrots, and spinach, 
Pershing’s Army, sweated for an but that they couldn’t be sold un- then carried samples to Grand 
hour before the job was done. less they saved mothers consider- Rapids to show to a pediatrician. 
There was a machine in the can- able time. After he had strained The doctor was enthusiastic. “You 
nery which could have mashed that pint of peas for himself he don’t realize what you have there,” 
and strained the peas in a trice. was convinced. As a result, he be- he told Mr. Gerber. “I never knew 
But Mr. Gerber wasn’t interested came the commercial father of our Henry Ford and I always wanted 
in doing it quickly or efficiently; baby foods industry, which today to meet a multimillionaire.”’ Pro- 
what he wanted to find out was does an annual retail business of a phetic words, considering that to- 
how much effort it took to do the quarter of a billion dollars. day the stock which Dan and his 
job by hand. That was the way At the outset, his only thought family hold in the Gerber Products 
mothers all over this country were _ was that baby foods might be built . Company has a market value in 
then preparing the strained foods into a profitable little side line for excess of $44 million. 
which baby specialists had begun the cannery. Few people agreed Like Ford, Dan Gerber didn’t 
to prescribe for babies. with him. His father, who headed invent anything. He wasn’t even 
Mr. Gerber’s wife, Dorothy, had the cannery, was lukewarm. the first to manufacture and sell 
told him it was a tedious, time- Grocers hooted at the idea of sell- commercially prepared baby foods. 
consuming daily task. She had ing canned baby foods. Wholesalers In Rochester, N. Y., Harold Clapp, 
spent hours in the kitchen strain- and brokers told him he’d lost his a restaurant manager, had been in 
ing fruits and vegetables for their mind. But Mr. Gerber, encouraged the baby food business for six 
first baby, and now that they had by his wife, found support in two years. Mr. Clapp had begun by 
a second she was in for more of all-important areas: Mothers and making a strained vegetable soup 
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for his first child, then sold strained 
vegetables to neighbors who had 
babies, 

The vegetables were cooked in his 
basement, packed in pint milk 
bottles, and delivered in a baby 
carriage. Later he made deliveries 
all over Rochester in a Model-T 
Ford. In 1926, Mr. Clapp began 
shipping into many sections of the 
country. His sales were mainly 
through drugstores, often on a doc- 
tor’s recommendation, at 40 to 60 
cents a jar. A California firm and 
two nurses in Seattle had also be- 
gun marketing strained foods, but 
their products were sold in drug- 
stores, at high prices, in limited 
quantities. 

Mr. Gerber was the first to put 
baby foods in cans, the first to sell 
widely through grocery stores, the 
first to advertise nationally, and 
the first with prices that had a 
mass appeal—15 cents a can. 

The key step was getting the 
baby foods into grocery stores. 
Most grocers didn’t want to handle 
them. Dan Gerber turned to the 
mothers themselves. 

In 1928, while the cannery was 
packing and stockpiling strained 
peas, carrots, prunes, spinach, and 
vegetable soup, he persuaded the 
company to risk $40,000 on a three- 
month advertising campaign 
aimed at mothers of young chil- 
dren. The first ad, which appeared 
in Child Life in November 1928, 
offered six cans of “specially pre- 
pared strained, ready-to-serve vege- 
tables” for $1. 

Immediately, Fremont’s little 
post office was flooded with dollar 
bills. The first single-column ad 
alone brought in 2,200 orders. More 
important than the dollar bills was 
the last line on each coupon: “My 
grocer is .’ Mr. Gerber used 
these to prod grocers into stocking 
his baby foods. In 60 days the com- 
pany had established distribution 
across the country, and in six 
months baby foods were on grocery 
shelves in every state. 

A technique as laborious as 
straining peas was used to coax 
grocers. A Gerber cannery sales- 
man would get a grocer to agree to 
stock baby foods if a mother prom- 
ised to buy. He’d get a mother to 
agree to buy if a doctor approved. 
Then he’d get a doctor’s approval, 
go to the mother and get her sig- 
nature, and go back to the grocer 
and get his order. Gerber’s sales- 
men drove cars equipped with musi- 
cal horns that played ‘“Rock-a-Bye 
Baby” as they pulled up in front of 
a grocery store; and they built dis- 
play racks for grocers who had 
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limited shelf space for baby food. 

The first year Mr. Gerber sold 
590,000 cans, the second year 4 mil- 
lion. By the third year, he was 
selling a million cans a month, by 
1941 a million a week, and by 1948 
2 million a day. Today, a million 
Gerber cans, jars, and packages 
are sold every nine hours. 

As Gerber’s sales mounted, baby 
foods were brought out by such 
well-established packers as Beech- 
Nut and Heinz. Libby came next. 
Johnson & Johnson bought out 
Clapp for $1 million. Several large 
firms attempted to buy out the 
little Fremont cannery. A $2-mil- 
lion offer was made during the 
depression, but Dan Gerber stoutly 
refused it. “I wouldn’t sell if you 
doubled it,’”’ he said. Twenty years 
later his company’s profits after 
taxes were some $6 million a year. 

Since 1928, about 86 million 
babies have been born in the 
United States. They have consumed 
over 9 billion cans and jars of 
Gerber baby foods—an average of 
105 apiece. Today, the entire in- 
dustry sells about two billion con- 
tainers a year, nearly half of which 


are Gerber’s. Gerber and Heinz pro- 
duce baby foods in Canada; Heinz 
began making them in Great 
Britain and Australia after the 
war; and today Europe has several 
small baby foods companies. 

The various baby foods manu- 
facturers in the United States have 
formed joint committees which 
work on technical problems com- 
mon to the industry. All research 
and information are pooled. Better 
closures, for instance, were de- 
veloped for glass containers which 
assure longer storage life for the 
contents. The pooled research also 
found a better coating material for 
jar caps which prevents corrosive 
action from inside the jar. 

Gerber’s first ad was illustrated 
with a small charcoal sketch of an 
appealing wide-eyed, open-mouthed 
infant which over the years has 
become America’s best-known 
baby, for in 1930 the picture was 
put on all Gerber labels and has 
been there ever since. Tens of thou- 
sands of parents have written in 
saying how much their baby re- 
sembled the “Gerber baby.’’ The 


(Continued on page 36) 


Here's the man who started a business with a big spoon, a pint of peas, 
a strainer, and a great idea. Many people told Dan Gerber he would fail 
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“I’ve Got an Idea” 


By George M. Naimark, Ph. D. 


White Laboratories, Inc., Kenilworth, N. J. 


LL companies are approached 
by outsiders offering inven- 
tions or ideas for new or improved 
products, packages, or merchandis- 
ing schemes. In spite of the fre- 
quency of such occurrences, and 
the consequent possibility of legal 
and public relations entanglements, 
many companies have failed to 
evolve satisfactory policies and 
techniques for handling the outside 
inventor. 

There should be no need to em- 
phasize the importance of develop- 
ing such policies and methods, for 
the disgruntled outside inventor 
clearly represents a public relations 
failure that may lead to expensive 
and useless litigation. This article 
has as its purpose, therefore, the 
discussion of the key points per- 


taining to the relationship between 
a company and a nonemployee de- 
sirous of contributing any ideas or 
inventions. 

The basic policy decision which 
must be made is whether or not the 
company should agree to consider 
ideas and inventions from outside 
sources. Many concerns refuse to 
consider any outside ideas in an at- 
tempt to minimize undesirable com- 
plications. However, it is impor- 
tant to realize that, although the 
great majority of ideas submitted 
by outsiders are not of value for 
one reason or another, some are 
likely to be of great importance. 

The most sobering thought re- 
lating to a policy of complete re- 
fusal to consider outside ideas is 
that such ideas will inevitably be 


Suggested Letter to “Idea’’ Submitters 





Dear Sir: 


or implied. 


it to us for our files. 


Signed__ ; a 


Witnessed by 





Thank you for your letter of (date) and for your interest in 
giving us an opportunity to evaluate your idea for (subject). 


Generally speaking, ideas which come to us from outside 
sources represent suggestions which either have come to us 
before or which our competitors have used, or which for other 
reasons would not be effective or profitable. 


Because of this situation our legal counsel has laid down 
absolute rules for the consideration of submitted ideas: 


1. It must be clearly understood that no confiden- 
tial relationship is created by our consideration 


of your idea and that you do not impose upon us 
any pledge of secrecy. 


2. You must agree that we shall be free from any 
obligation or liability to you, either expressed 
3. You must be perfectly willing to rely on our 


well-earned reputation for decency and fair dealing. 


If you are willing to proceed on the above basis, please 
sign, date, and witness one copy of this letter and return 


Sincerely yours, 


Date___ lc a 
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submitted to competitors, so that 
the company’s next encounter with 
them may occur in the market 
place. 

Nevertheless, if it is decided 
that outside ideas will not be con- 
sidered, several steps should be 
taken to protect the company as 
much as is possible by utilization of 
rejection procedures which mini- 
mize possible ill will and lawsuits 
claiming appropriation and ‘“un- 
just enrichment.” 

If the outsider does not submit 
his idea in the first communication, 
the processing problem is relatively 
simple; the company can explain 
that policy prohibits consideration 
of such ideas (perhaps with the 
pertinent reasons elaborated), and 
emphasize that the good will 
evinced by the offer is greatly 
appreciated. 

On the other hand, should the 
idea be set forth by the outsider 
in his original communication, the 
problem becomes more _ compli- 
cated. Some concerns attempt to 
route such letters to “neutral’’ de- 
partments (stenographic sections, 
and so forth), on the assumption 
that possible legal involvements 
will be minimized by isolating the 
idea from the technical or creative 
departments. 

Realistically, however, communi- 
cations of this type are frequently 
addressed initially to research and 
development or sales and adver- 
tising departments, making isola- 
tion difficult, if not impossible. In 
any case, it is desirable to return 
the communication to the sender 
immediately by registered mail 
with the explanation that the 
material is being returned without 
consideration because of contrary 
company policy. Company person- 
nel should be aware of this policy 
and of the procedures for imple- 
menting it, so that oral disclosures 
can also be discouraged. 

Now let us turn to techniques 
for handling the outsider, when 
company policy permits considera- 
tion of his ideas and inventions. 
Once again, if the outside inventor 
first notifies the company orally or 
in writing that he wishes subse- 
quently to submit an idea or inven- 
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tion, he should be made aware of 
the policy of the company and 
asked to comply with the existing 
regulations before his idea re- 
ceives appropriate consideration. 
If, however, the unsolicited idea 
is submitted without preliminary 
notification, it is again desirable to 
return it immediately by registered 
mail, with a letter or pamphlet 
outlining the company policy and 
requesting compliance before the 
idea is given consideration. The 


erally, a company will agree to 
consider a submitted idea if the 
following conditions are clearly un- 
derstood (and accepted by the out- 
sider, as evidenced by his execu- 
tion of a waiver or release to this 
effect): 

1. Consideration cannot be based 
on the existence of a confidential 
relationship. (Secrecy cannot be 
guaranteed, since several people 
are usually involved in considera- 
tion of any idea.) 


usually explained to the inventor 
that no confidential arrangement 
or obligation can be assumed, and 
that decisions regarding remunera- 
tion must wait for subsequent 
negotiation. 

Several additional points are 
worthy of emphasis. All personnel 
in sales, technical, or other posi- 
tions, who might be subjected to 
oral disclosures, should be made 
aware of the pertinent company 
policies and modes of administra- 


You can get burned on a hot idea. It happens every day. How do you play it safe 


when outsiders submit ideas to your company? If you haven't a set policy, you'd 


better read this article by a man who knows how this difficult and tricky problem 


should be handled under a variety of circumstances which arise in any company 


need for tact and finesse at this 
point is obvious. 

Generally speaking, an outside 
idea or invention will fit into one 
of the following categories: 


1. Not legally protectible. 


2. Protectible by patent, copy- 
right, or trade-mark: 


a. Already protected. 
b. Protection applied for. 
c. Protection not applied for. 


The specific procedure for proc- 
essing ideas is dependent, of course, 
upon the classification into which 
it falls. 

An unprotectible idea such as an 
advertising approach, business 
method, or merchandising tech- 
nique is usually of comparatively 
limited value. Nonetheless, the 
viewpoint of several companies 
that unprotectible ideas have only 
“nominal value, if any,’’ must be 
expressed with “tongue in cheek,” 
since these same companies regu- 
larly maintain tremendous budgets 
for the development of just such 
“unprotectible” ideas. 

It is agreed, however, that since 
outside contributions of this type 
are rarely significant, a company 
is wise to emphasize clearly to the 
donor of such an idea that his sug- 
gestion can be considered only 
with the understanding that no con- 
fidential relationship exists (al- 
though unnecessary publicity will, 
of course, be avoided), that no ob- 
ligations can be initially assumed, 
and that the submitter will have to 
rely on the company’s reputation 
for fair dealing. 

It is probably appropriate to in- 
terject at this point the usual limi- 
tations placed by companies upon 
the consideration of ideas. Gen- 
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2. No obligation (implied or 
otherwise) will be assumed by the 
company unless or until a formal 
contract has been entered into, and 
then the obligation shall be only 
as expressly stipulated in the for- 
mal written contract. 

3. The submitter will have to re- 
ly on the company’s reputation for 
decency and fair play. 

A “protectible” idea or inven- 
tion may or may not be protected 
at the time the first contact with 
the company is made. If a patent 
has been applied for, or granted, 
the outsider is usually advised that 
no confidential relationship can be 
entered into, no obligation initially 
can be accepted, and reliance for 
protection must be based solely on 
the patent rights which may be se- 
cured. Most companies prefer that 
patent protection be an accom- 
plished fact (or at least applied 
for) before they are approached. 
Interestingly enough, some firms 
clearly indicate a preference for 
the unprotected invention, since 
they feel—undoubtedly with some 
justification—that their own patent 
people, well versed in their specific 
fields of interest, are capable of 
writing a more effective patent 
application. 

If the outsider has not attempted 
to secure some form of legal pro- 
tection, the suggestion is frequent- 
ly made that he first consult a com- 
petent patent attorney and file an 
application. In lieu of this, he is 
often advised to prepare a com- 
plete disclosure in duplicate and 
to date it and have it attested by 
two witnesses sufficiently versed 
in the subject matter to understand 
the invention. (This procedure can 
help establish proof of invention 
and priority.) Here, again, it is 


tion. There is much to be gained 
by explaining the “whys and 
wherefores” of these policies and 
by emphasizing the legal and public 
relations aspects of dealing with 
outside inventors. Further, it 
should be clearly understood that 
oral disclosures are not to be re- 
ceived until clearance has resulted 
from the inventor’s execution of 
the company release form. Much 
damage can result from an em- 
ployee’s casual acceptance of an 
oral disclosure. 

In focusing upon protection and 
avoidance of difficult legal and 
public relations situations, the 
temptation is great to drop an 
“iron curtain” between the com- 
pany and the outside inventor. Cer- 
tainly protection is a reasonable 
goal, but its overemphasis results 
in undesirable isolation. At least 
one firm has gone so far as to re- 
quire a waiver from all outsiders 
visiting its technical people for any 
reason whatsoever. Such a policy 
must inevitably isolate technical 
personnel from stimulating ex- 
change. Needless to say, the proper 
balance between protection and 
isolation must be decided by every 
company for itself. 

It should be abundantly clear 
that company policies regarding 
contribution of ideas by outsiders 
need to be crystallized and clari- 
fied for all personnel. Management 
would do well to sit down with its 
legal counsel and the appended 
references, and evolve or modern- 
ize pertinent policies. Additionally, 
the necessary channels and pro- 
cedures for handling the outsider 
should be established in accordance 
with company policy. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Explaining wiring detail on No. 416 


accounting machine control panel 


Punched cards are sorted by stock 
numbers and put into numerical order 





IBM 650 and its operators. Note the 
ducts to carry away heat generated 
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General Shoe Payroll 
Time Cut 98 Per Cent 


By Ross L. Holman 


P to a few months ago it took 
800 man-hours and over 20 
well-paid accountants to make up 
General Shoe’s 8,000-employee pay- 
roll at Nashville, Tenn. Now it 
takes 20 hours with one machine 
and two operators. The machine 
that makes this difference is a 
high-s peed electronic calculator 
that adds, multiplies, and divides 
big-digit numbers faster than a 
whole regiment of mathematical 
wizards in human form. Signifi- 
cantly, not an employee was thrown 
out of employment because of the 
change. General Shoe Corporation 
is thought to be the first of the 
1,000 or more shoe manufacturing 
companies of the country to install 
this size computer, an IBM 650. 
The payroll is only one of the 
“tall” figuring jobs that has been 
planned by General Shoe’s three 
electronic researchers—W. B. 
Brown, Douglas Maddux, and 
Harold Flintoff. Actually, this par- 
ticular assignment uses only half 
the machine’s 40-hour-week work- 
time. 

The electronic calculator is a 
long-distance extension of the fa- 
miliar adding machine that we've 
had with us for many years. It can 
add, subtract, multiply, or divide 
in a split second a long set of 
figures that the best trained mathe- 
matician would find hard to accom- 
plish in several days. 

General Shoe’s computer does 
the payroll job with a set of 
punched cards that are fed into 
and out of the calculator. Each 
input card has on its face a set 
of figure symbols that may be 
likened in a remote way to the 
figure keyboard of an adding ma- 
chine. As each input card goes into 
the calculator, it tells the machine, 
by means of the punches, the prob- 
lem it is expected to solve. An out- 
put card brings out the answer. 

Now, since putting this calculator 
to work on General Shoe’s payroll, 
here is what has happened. The 
8,000 or more workers are em- 
ployed in 22 of the company’s 
southern plants in Tennessee and 
other states. They are making shoes 


of several well-known national 
brands, 

Before installation of the com- 
puter, each of these 22 plants made 
up its own payroll on regular 
printed forms. Each plant payroll 
was made out up to the gross num- 
ber of employee work-hours, piece- 
work units, and so forth; and then 
sent to the main office at Nashville. 
Here the laborious breakdown fig- 
uring was done, checks made out, 
and mailed back. 

Under the new system, each 
branch plant now uses—in place of 
the old, printed payroll forms—a 
set of the calculator’s punched 
cards before they are punched. A 
separate card is used for each em- 
ployee working in the plant. The 
plant accountant takes the employ- 
ee’s card and, with an electrograph 
pencil, marks on the card (at the 
essential symbol spots) all the 
essential information about the 
worker’s earnings and other facts 
of his record, such as his depart- 
ment, class of work, whether male 
or female, and so forth. At the 
Nashville office, all cards are clas- 
sified by departments, operations, 
and other categories. They are 
punched from the electrograph 
marks with a special punching 
machine. 

These cards are then fed into 
the calculator. They are read by 
the machine at the rate of 200 a 
minute. An output card for each 
employee brings out the amount 
due him and other correct answers. 
Checks are then produced on the 
regular check-writing machines and 
mailed out in the conventional way. 

To appreciate the amount of 
calculating this machine has to do 
for each worker, it might be well 
to explain something about his 
working schedule and method of 
earning. The average production 
employee at General Shoe works 
on a split-incentive basis. That is, 
he gets a fixed basic amount an 
hour, regardless of how much he 
produces. In addition, he gets in- 
centive earnings based on the 
amount of work he turns out, plus 
a special efficiency pay, if he can 
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Time exposure shows General Shoe employees and machine accounting equipment. Top of the 650 looms in foreground. 
Payroll work requires about 50 per cent of machine time and a new assignment, ‘‘production overlay" takes 30 per cent 


turn out enough work to qualify 
for it. All this is a part of the 
problem that is handed to the cal- 
culator on the employee’s punched 
card, The output card brings out 
correct amounts of all categories. 

In addition to the computations 
that are figured on the employee's 
regular worktime pay, there are 
some irregular pay situations that 
the 650 has to occasionally figure 
out, For example, a situation arises 
in which the employee, through no 
fault of his own, fails to get out 
his usual piecework. Maybe some- 
thing goes wrong with his ma- 
chine. He is then paid on the basis 
of his average earnings for the 
preceding six weeks. The calculator 
averages those earnings, and pro- 
vides the correct answer on the 
worker’s output card. The input 
card, of course, has to first present 
the problem to the calculator with 
the necessary instruction punches 
on the necessary symbols. 

General Shoe rents the machine 
for $4,000 a month. Joe McKinney, 
a graduate engineer, is in charge 
of this calculator. It is Joe’s re- 
sponsibility to work out the in- 
structions for the machine on each 
job. For example, the payroll job 
requires 2,200 instructions to the 
machine. It was Joe’s task to set up 
these instructions in the correct 
order and sequence. 

Joe says that his five-months 
use of the machine so far isn’t 
quite enough experience upon 
which to give an efficient estimate 
of its total value to the company. 
But he is very optimistic about its 
possibilities. The payroll, which is 
the primary job to which it is de- 
voted, consumes only half its time. 
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Another calculating job which con- 
sumes another 30 per cent of its 
time has recently been taken on. 
This second assignment is called 
“production overlay.” In this as- 
signment, the machine computes 
size of shoes by case and other 
figuring related to this operation. 
There are still other computing 
tasks that will eventually give the 
calculator and its operators a full- 
time schedule. 

But the processing of the payroll 
alone will provide some conception 
of what one might expect with 
such a calculator. As previously 
indicated, on a 20-hour, half-time 
basis, the machine can accomplish 
what formerly required 800 man- 
hours of skilled work. If you figure 
these 800 man-hours at a _ theo- 
retical average of $2.50 an hour, 
the calculator, with two operators, 
can do a job that otherwise re- 
quires $2,000 worth of man-labor 
a week, or more than $8,000 in a 
30-day month. 

If it can do more than $8,000 
worth of work a month on a half- 
time basis, it can theoretically do 
more than $16,000 a month on full 
time, with the same two operators 
and a $4,000 monthly rental. I am 
using this hypothetical illustration 
instead of actual General Shoe 
figures because General Shoe has 
not yet had the calculator long 
enough to release an accurate 
report on exact results. However, 
it does provide a reasonable basis 
upon which any prospective user 
of a data processing machine can 
begin a study of the possibilities. 
The money for rental includes up- 
keep and servicing. 

According to Mr. Brown, “Any 





capable business school graduate 
with a few months’ experience in 
paid accounting work can be 
quickly trained to handle this com- 
plex machine.” 

Messrs. Brown, Maddux, and 
Flintoff comprise a new General 
Shoe department that the company 
recently set up to research all po- 
tential uses to which electronic 
computation might be adapted. In 
fact, there are a number of acti- 
vities involving arithmetical calcu- 
lations to which it might be profit- 
ably devoted. G. S. may add one of 
these at a time as each situation is 
studied and threshed out. If new 
electronic uses look promising 
enough, the calculator may, with 
a shift of operators, be put on an 
around-the-clock schedule. This 
would triple the amount of work 
it can now do in an 8-hour day. 
Or, the computer may be exchanged 
for a larger calculator that can 
handle a much larger load. 

Authorities in this field say they 
can’t give an exact formula on how 
large a business operation has to 
be in order to justify the use of an 
electronic calculator. But there are 
smaller data-processing machines 
that rent for as little as $500 a 
month. A rental customer may use 
one not only for computing pay- 
rolls, but also for inventories, cost 
accounting, billing, and other 
arithmetical calculations. 

The potential value of a data- 
processing machine is a matter that 
has to be worked out in each in- 
dividual case with the proper 
authorities in the field. However, 
the above facts may be of some 
help in deciding whether one wishes 
to investigate the possibilities. 
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Mid-States formerly had one girl employed full time, entering daily dis- 
bursements into journal. Job now takes half the time, is more accurate 


Reconciling bank statements is done swiftly by running two sets of recon- 
ciliation cards through collator. Deck at right is of outstanding checks 


It used to take 30 to 45 days before this freight line's 
monthly bank statement could be brought to balance. Now 
the job is finished four hours after the final batch of checks 
arrives in the mail. And there’s reduced overtime costs 


By Phil Hirsch 


ID-STATES Freight Lines, 
Inc., used to look upon the 
job of balancing its monthly bank 
statement with something less than 
wide-eyed enthusiasm, It was a job 
that seemingly had no beginning 
and no end. Before the company 
and the bank could agree on a 
given month’s transactions, a new 
batch of canceled checks and a new 
statement would arrive in the mail. 
“Having an unbalanced bank 
statement staring you constantly 
in the face was unnerving enough,” 
explains Secretary-Treasurer J. A. 
Poer. “But what really made us 
want to bite our nails was the need 
to check and recheck tapes over and 
over again. Anyone who has had to 
spend days hunting through a 
mountain of figures looking for 
errors knows how frustrating this 
can be. After a while, it gets to the 
point where you wish passionately 
for a genie who could tap you on 
the shoulder, point to one of the 
entries on the tape, and say, “Here 
is your mistake, my friend. Instead 
of $140.94, it should be $104.49.” 
Mid-States has acquired its genie 
in the form of electronic data proc- 
essing equipment. Since 1951, the 
machines not only have been enter- 
ing the checks into a daily cash 
disbursements register, but also 
performing the dirty work at the 
end of the month when canceled 
checks have to be balanced against 
company and bank records. Here’s 
the way the operation is set up: 
Mid-States writes between 18,000 
and 20,000 checks a month. Some 
originate at the company’s head- 
quarters in Chicago, but most are 
made out at 23 terminals scattered 
throughout the country. Two copies 
of each check are accumulated daily 
at the firm’s central accounting 
office. The preparation of these 
copies is more or less automatic; 
each check is a four-copy form. The 
original is snapped out and goes 
to the payee, the last copy is kept 
by the issuing department, and the 
second and third copies go to 
accounting. 

In the accounting department, 
the third copy is filed away with 
the invoice and /or other supporting 
documents to form a permanent 
record of the payment and why it 
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was made. The second copy is the 
one used to make up the daily cash 
disbursements journal, Also, it 
forms the basis for the bank rec- 
onciliation operation at the end 
of the month. 

First operation on this second 
copy is to key-punch code the name 
of the payee, net amount of the 
check, check number, date, and 
issuing terminal number, in the 
space provided on the form. Next, 
the coded check copies go into an- 
other key-punch machine, where 
the coded data is set up on punched 
cards. These “reconciliation” cards 
are then fed through a 402 tabu- 
lator, which makes up the daily 
cash disbursements register. 

After the register is made up, 
the cards are stored until needed 
for the second job—reconciling the 
bank statement. 

Mid-States’ bank sends canceled 
checks in on a daily basis. As soon 
as they arrive, the checks go to a 
key-punch machine where the per- 
tinent information is put onto 
punched cards—a second recon- 
ciliation deck. 

The check amounts on each card 
are added mechanically, and the 
total is compared with that on the 
bank statement. If the two balances 
don’t agree, it means either that 
the bank clerk picked up one or 
more wrong figures when she pre- 
pared the statement from the 
canceled checks, or that the Mid- 
States key-punch operator made a 
similar mistake when she prepared 
the cards. 

Either type of error can usually 
be discovered easily by pulling the 
cards from the first reconciliation 
deck representing the canceled 
checks received that day and collat- 
ing them with the second recon- 
ciliation deck that has just been 
prepared. If either the bank or 
Mid-States’ key-punch operator has 
made a mistake, one or more pair 
of cards won’t go through the 
collator. By checking these cards 
against the checks they represent, 
the source of the trouble can be 
quickly pinpointed. 

When the end of the month rolls 
around, and it’s time to balance the 
cash ledger, the second recon- 
ciliation deck—now containing all 
the canceled checks that have been 
returned during the previous 30 
days—is pulled out. Also pulled 
out is the first reconciliation deck 
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which contains cards representing 
not only all the checks issued dur- 
ing the month, but cards for all 
outstanding checks from previous 
months as well. 

The cards in the first deck match- 
ing those in the second are auto- 
matically removed by the collator. 
What remains are cards represent- 
ing outstanding checks. These are 
then stored away so they can be run 
through the same procedure the 
next month. 

The canceled check cards, mean- 
while, are mechanically added. The 
total is then compared with the 
figure at the bottom of the bank 
tape. It is seldom that the two 
totals don’t agree, since, during 
the month, as each day’s canceled 
checks arrived, the accuracy of the 
bank’s tabulation and computation, 
as well as of Mid-States’ account- 
ing department, have been checked 
and verified. 

“By setting up this automatic 
operation. we accomplished a num- 
ber of economies,” explains Mr. 
Poer. “In the first place, we for- 
merly had one girl employed full 
time entering checks by hand into 
a cash disbursements journal, The 
tabulator now makes up a similar 
document in approximately one 
hour. The whole operation, from 
the time the checks are coded until 
the register is prepared, takes a 
maximum of four and one-half 
hours.” 

There is an even bigger saving 
when it comes to balancing the 
bank statement at the end of the 
month. Formerly, it took Mid- 
States at least 30 days, and usually 
longer, after the end of a given 
month to balance its cash disburse- 
ments journal against the bank 
statement. 

At least a week was required to 
sort the checks by hand, and there 
were only about 10,000 checks a 
month to contend with then, as 
compared to a minimum of approx- 
imately 18.000 today. Each check 
had to be laboriously located and 
marked off in the journal, Finally, 
the canceled check amounts had to 
be added, and the total compared 
against the bank’s figure. It was 
largely a hand operation through- 
out, so it contained a high percent- 
age of inherent error possibilities 
possibilities that materialized more 
often than not. 

Typically, canceled checks would 
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be charged to the wrong entry in 
the book. Another frequent error 
was to pick up the wrong amount 
from the journal when preparing 
the tape used to balance the bank 
statement. 

Whenever such mistakes were 
made, Mid-States officials usually 
had “one devil of a time’”’ finding 
the trouble. Sometimes, accounting 
department personnel had to be 
taken from their regular work to 
help out in the emergency. At 
least one accountant, and some- 
times two, were included in this 
group. As a result, Mid-States was 
forced to waste not only time, but 
highly skilled talent needed else- 
where as well. 

Now, however, the whole balanc- 
ing operation is done automatically. 
An electronic sorter takes minutes 
to put the cards representing the 
canceled checks into the proper 
order, compared to the week this 
task previously required. The col- 
lator automatically separates the 
canceled checks from those that 
remain outstanding in a fraction of 
the time Mid-States formerly 
needed to mark off the entries in 
the cash disbursements journal. 
Finally, the preparation of the trial 
balance tape from punched cards 
is far speedier than picking up the 
amounts from the cash journal and 
entering each one on an adding 
machine keyboard. Even more im- 
portant than these time savings, 
however, is the fact that the chance 
of error has dropped virtually to 
zero, 

The result of switching this 
operation to automatic accounting 
equipment is dramatic, to say the 
least. Now, instead of having to 
work 30 to 45 days to get the bank 
statement balanced, Mid-States is 
able to close its cash disbursements 
journal for the month four hours 
after the final batch of checks has 
arrived in the mail. No longer is 
the accounting department forced 
to work overtime, or to assign 
extra personnel to this formerly 
time-consuming task. 

“Everybody is happy,” comments 
Mr. Poer, “especially our employ- 
ees. For not only has automatic 
data processing removed much of 
the drudgery from their work, but 
also, we’ve been able to increase 
operating efficiency without laying 
anyone off. That is the thing we’re 
most proud of.” 
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SUMMARY OF BUDGETED 
DIRECT EXPENSE 


The Coming Year 


ITEM 


1. Direct supervision 


Supervisor $6 ,200 
Assistant 
supervisor™. 1,101 


$ 7,301 


2. Direct labor 
(at standard) 33,176 
3. Hours paid for 
but not worked 


Vacations $2,781 
Holidays 1,572 
Illness 1,248 
5,601 
4. Supplies 1,425 
5. Overtime 1,688 
$49,191 














By Edwin T. Ashman 


In his August article, Mr. Ash- 
man told how to control and reg- 
ulate the dollars spent on clerical 
work by comparing standard and 
actual costs. He suggested that a 
clerical budget be set up as a goal 
to shoot for. Then he showed how 
to plot a work-load projection for a 
clerical section, giving the items 
of work to be done and the standard 
hours of work each week of the 
year. 


Now that the variety and quan- 
tity of the work expected to be 
processed during the coming year 
have been determined, the next step 
is to convert these standard man- 
hours to standard dollars. This is 
easily done by taking the stand- 
ard man-hours previously calcu- 
lated for each item of work and 
extending it by the applicable 
standard rate. The addition of 
these standard dollars for the 52 
weeks gives us the total direct 
labor expense at standard to be 
budgeted for the coming year. 
With the direct labor portion cal- 
culated, the direct expense budget 
for clerical salaries and related 


expenses of the section is com- 
pleted by adding to it: 
1. The cost of direct supervision. 
2. The hours that will be paid 
for and not worked (these are va- 
cations, holidays, illness, and simi- 
lar allowances). 
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Part Two 





Budgeting 
Direct Labor Expense 
In the Office 


How to set up a direct expense budget and a vari- 






able expense budget are explained in this part of 
an authoritative article by the man in charge of 


work measurement program of Mutual of New 


York. The two-part series concludes with a method 





3. Supplies and materials. 
4. Overtime. 
The summary shown here is an 
example of a direct expense budget 
covering the work expected to be 
handled by a particular group 
throughout the coming year. The 
direct labor, which represents the 
bulk of the budget, is for the work 
shown on the work-load graph. 
Budgets similar to this are pre- 
pared for all sections and can be 
combined to form divisional, de- 
partmental, and, finally, an over- 
all master budget for all the direct 
clerical expense in the company. 


The Variable Expense Budget 


In addition to making a sum- 
mary of direct expenses for the 
coming year, it is good practice to 
set up a variable budget to show 
what the direct expense will be 
for each item at various levels of 
activity. This can be done for each 
10 per cent variation, and cover a 
range of anywhere from 40 to 120 
per cent of capacity as figured at 
standard. The spread will depend 
on the degree of fluctuation that 
can be expected in the work of the 
section, and will probably vary 
from group to group. 

This variable, or flexible budget 
as it is sometimes called, is built 
up work-item by work-item for 
the standard hours necessary to 


of providing incentives for supervisors in charge 








handle the volume or quantity of 
work at various levels of activity. 
In actual practice, the standard 
hours of direct labor required are 
divided into two general groups: 

1. The standard hours required 
to handle the work that is constant 
month after month and is not af- 
fected by changes in volume. 

2. The standard hours required 
to handle the work that varies 
from month to month in proportion 
to the volume. 

The hours of work at standard 
for the various levels of activity 
are converted to standard dollars 
by multiplying these hours by the 
applicable rates. The other items 
can be worked out by formula, us- 
ing the hours of direct labor as a 
basis. For example, the amount of 
supervision will depend on the 
number of direct labor hours that 
must be supervised. Perhaps the 
ratio will be, in some instances, 
one supervisory hour for every 15 
clerical hours, or may be as low as 
1 to 5 depending on the particular 
work situation with which you are 
faced. There is no pat formula for 
this, but it is possible to set up 
general criteria for various kinds 
of work. 

Referring to the basic principles 
of budgetary control previously 
mentioned: (1) That of relating 
clerical labor and supervision to 
definite quantities of measured 
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work, and (2) the assignment of 
specific items of expense to a par- 
ticular individual, the value of 
setting up a flexible budget can be 
appreciated. The supervisor of the 
section is made, by this device, 
completely responsible for the ex- 
pense items appearing on _ his 
budget. There is no way for him to 
shift responsibility to another. This 
puts him in business, so to speak, 
and places him in a position simi- 
lar to that of being the owner of 
his own business. 

The summary shown here of a 
variable direct expense budget for 
a clerical section is an example of 
what can be done to plan for dif- 
ferent levels of clerical activity. 
It can be looked upon as the mas- 
ter blueprint or road map in plan- 
ning for action before the fact 
rather than after things have 
happened. 

The normal expected activity of 
20,159 standard hours, shown in 
the example of a variable direct 
labor expense budget for a clerical 
section, is that section’s work 
capacity at the rate of 100 per 
cent. This is not the over-all actual 
time, but measured hours of cleri- 
cal activity done correctly by a 
trained individual with allowances 
for fatigue and personal needs. Or, 
in other words, the quantity of 
productive work that will result 
from the complete utilization of all 
the hours that are paid for in the 
section after adjustment for the 
amount of absences, vacations, and 
other time that is paid for and not 
worked. This level of activity 
would be, from a cost standpoint, 
the most favorable and the point 
or base from which the variance is 
calculated. 

With a budget setup, or a pro- 


gram if you wish to call it that, 
the other step to take is to prepare 
reports of actual performance and 
compare with what was budgeted. 

The sample report shown here, 
comparing the performance of a 
clerical section with the budgeted 
dollars for a particular month, is 
an example of the way it is pos- 
sible to follow the activity of a 
group. Each item of expense— 
“Hours Paid _ For,” “Hours 
Worked,” and so forth, can be ex- 
amined and the cause of the vari- 
ance determined. Any significant 
trend will quickly be evident, and 
the effect on the original plan can 
be estimated immediately. It is al- 
ways helpful to know in advance 
what the probable results will be 
if a course of action continues. 
This kind of forewarning can be 
vital to management, and has 
saved many an organization from 
being backed into a one-way street. 

While this example is only for 
one month and in itself does not 
indicate a serious problem one way 
or another, succeeding reports will 
give a clear-cut indication of how 
much and in what direction actual 
performance is varying from the 
master plan or budget. 

It is not possible to obtain 100 
per cent utilization of the clerical 
dollar. This is true of most office 
work because of salary payments 
for vacations, illness, and other 
hours that are paid for and not 
worked. Some of the time will be 
controllable expense. Other  por- 
tions such as vacations and illness 
will not be. 


The Position of the Supervisor 


With a flexible budget such as 
this, the head of the section is ac- 


countable for the number of dol- 
lars he spends and the goods or 
services he renders for this money. 
If he spends more than he should, 
he ends up in the red. This sense 
of proprietorship is made possible 
through the simple expedient of: 
(1) Placing a dollar value on work 
turned out, (2) making a specific 
individual responsible, and (3) set- 
ting up an easy-to-use variance re- 
port. And, equally as important, 
the supervisor has before him an 
incentive for doing a good job 
which will be reflected in dollars 
and cents. Its aid as a stimulus to 
advanced planning of future ac- 
tivity is unmatched by any other 
device. 

The report of a group’s activity 
in this manner is, to all intents and 
purposes, a profit-and-loss_ state- 
ment. In fact, it is sometimes more 
effective to substitute the term 
“profit and loss” for the more 
high-sounding term ‘variance re- 
port.” In any event, the budget, 
and the monthly statement of ac- 
tivity in dollars and cents, “puts 
the supervisor in business.” 

The budgeting of clerical work is 
a challenging assignment for man- 
agement. It is a basic process of 
control because it permits manage- 
ment to retain control, yet centers 
responsibility for the expense of 
clerical work in the hands of those 
who administer the details. 

Clerical work, then, is more than 
just an expense, or something that 
has to be tolerated. It is a real 
source of profit which should not 
be lost. All that is needed to get 
started is for management to es- 
tablish a program, fix responsi- 
bility, maintain interest, and fol- 
low the progress of the plan with 
enthusiasm. 
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VARIABLE DIRECT LABOR EXPENSE BUDGET FOR A 


(At various levels of activity) 


Normal Expected Activity--20,159 Standard Hours of Work a Year 


50 60 80 


CLERICAL SECTION 


90 100 110 120 


D 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Cer Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 


$6,200 $ 6,200 
1,101 1,101 
61,083 66,729 
10,109 11,028 
1,500 1,550 
1,750 1,750 


$ 6,200 
1,101 
49,794 
8 269 
1,500 
1,750 


$ 6,200 
1,101 
55,437 
9,191 
1,500 
1,750 


$ 6,200 
1,101 
32 , 860 
5,515 
1,425 
1,688 


$ 6,200 
1,101 
38 , 506 
6 ,432 
1,425 
1,688 


$ 6,200 
1,101 
44,149 
7,351 
1,425 
1,688 


$ 6,200 
1,101 
27,214 
4,595 
1,400 
1,550 


Supervisor... $ 6,200 
Assistant supervisor » ob, 
Direct labor be . 21,568 
Hours paid for and not worked 3,677 
Supplies. eee 1,400 
Overtime : 1,500 
$55,352 $61,914 $68,614 $75,179 $81,743 $88, 


$42,060 $48,788 
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Why Executives Come and Go 


It is a continual source of amazement and dis- 
appointment to board chairmen and company 
presidents when they discover that one of their 
top executives is planning to move along to some 
other company. Yet, on analysis, the reason always 
turns out to be simple enough and due to one or 
more of the basic human drives that energize 
modern man, 

The basic human motivations haven’t changed 
much, except for emphasis, since prehistoric times. 
They are, as always: The need for security, status, 
power, income, knowledge, and understanding (curi- 
osity), supremacy, perfection, and service to others. 
Everybody has these needs in some degree. No 
group of people has them in exactly the same 
degree. This includes executives (who are human 
beings, too). However, as a class, executives are 
likely to have more drive, a higher energy level, 
and higher aspirations. Coupled with some measure 
of ability, this is what makes a person an executive. 

In one way, executives are very similar to rank- 
and-file employees. They do not always leave a job 
for the same reason they give in termination in- 
terviews or to fellow executives. It is likely that 
they aren’t sure themselves exactly why they leave 
their company, unless they’ve spent some time on 
a psychiatrist’s couch. Even then, nothing is certain. 


The Search for Greener Fields 


Our survey showed “greener fields’ was the 
goal sought by many executives who left, and the 
very term indicates an uncertainty of reason. How- 
ever, this reason was often coupled with such state- 
ments as “new challenges” and “greater freedom 
to manage,” indicating the feeling that “opportunity 
to use abilities to a fuller extent” was behind the 
reasoning of many of the executives who sought 
new employment. 

In all consideration of replies, it should be re- 
membered that respondents were speaking from 
two points of view, and that this might give 
greater validity to answers than would be expected 
if only companies with one point of view had 
replied. The points of view obtained are from com- 
pany executives who have had the experience of 
seeing executives leave and also from interviewing 
executives applying for jobs. In any event, respond- 
ents said they felt that about 24 per cent of 
executives changed employment in search of greener 
fields, greater freedom to manage, new challenges, 
or an opportunity to use their abilities to a fuller 
extent, 


Inadequate Compensation Plans 


It was apparent from the survey that although 
the company compensation plan is given as a reason 
for leaving by 17 per cent of the companies, it is 
coupled with other reasons in a sufficient number 
of cases, so that serious doubt can be cast on any 
statement placing the blame for executive turnover 
on inadequate compensation. 

Quite often, however, the blame can be placed 
on lack of knowledge concerning the compensation 
of others. Because of the way some executives live, 
the cars they drive, and the homes they live in, 
others may think their pay is higher than it 
actually is. This is often where the executive wife 
enters into the picture with her, ‘Why can’t we do 
the things Joe Doakes does. He must make more 
money than you, dear.” 

Among executives, as among employees, research 
often reveals that even though they gave “higher 
salaries” as a reason for leaving, they do not get 
any higher salary from their new association. Quite 
often they take less salary, and their true reason 
for leaving must be laid at some other door. 


Opportunity for Advancement 


The president of a steel fabricating company 
noted, “Over a period of 15 or 20 years, we have 





REASONS FOR EXECUTIVE TURNOVER 
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not lost many executives, particularly first-line 
executives. Those few who left generally felt they 
were up a blind alley with our company, whether 
right or wrong, and left looking for greater op- 
portunities than they felt we had to offer. Execu- 
tive turnover with us seldom has been a question 
of money, but rather of the so-called nonmonetary 
incentives. I feel the secret of executive retention 
lies somewhere in the field of nonmonetary incen- 
tives rather than the continual increase in cash 
take-home pay.” 

In an aircraft company, the example was cited 
of a young treasurer with about 10 years of service. 
He was in line to be the next top executive, but 
didn’t know it. He resigned when a new general 
manager was brought in. The general manager 
only lasted a couple of years. 

The woods are full of stories about executives 
who have left their companies even though they 
were slated for advancement. There would probably 
be less cases if management felt more free to tell 
its plans to the people involved. There are reasons 
for and against giving out such information. Few 
company presidents feel as one did when he said, 
“Perhaps I may be getting just a little lazy, but I 
believe in teaching and telling all of our executives 
anything and everything that is going on, so they 
will become better qualified to do their jobs and so 
that I will have less work to do.” Presumably, this 
would include organizational planning. 

Few good executives feel that it pays to lay the 
company open to the infighting, the worry, stress, 
and strain involved when executives have to com- 
pete for top spots when the line of progression is 
already set. It is much better to let executives 
demonstrate their worth to the company in the 
job they have to do than to risk organizational 
troubles inherent in fighting for a job neither of 
them have and which is likely filled already. 

One executive who recently left his company 
told his new boss, “I got tired of having other jobs 
held in front of me. When, after several years, I 
was given one of these better jobs, I decided to move 
along to some other company. I felt like I had been 
teased too long.” 

Many an executive has left because management 
brought in an outsider to fill some top spot for which 
the employee thought he was qualified. However, 
as one company president pointed out, “This does 
not mean that it is wrong to bring in an outsider. 
When you do this, you’ve probably looked over 
your own people first, have even given some of 
them assignments designed to find out if they could 
fill the job. Usually, executives who have left us 
after we’ve brought in an outside person are pretty 
much deadwood anyway, with an inflated idea of 
their own abilities.” 

Some companies pointed to their “promotion 
from within” policies as a means of holding execu- 
tive turnover at a low point. “A large company can 
follow such a policy,” said one respondent. “But a 
smaller organization is liable to end up with an 
executive roster of security-minded characters 
whose only ability is that of sticking around, Even 
a large company will, in time, find itself with a 
pretty dull group up at the top.” 

In any event, 14 per cent of the companies sur- 
veyed gave the opportunity for advancement as a 
reason for executive turnover. 
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Personality Clashes 


An executive seeking a new job is very unlikely 
to give personality difficulties as a reason for leav- 
ing, but it is one of the reasons people quit a com- 
pany. It is probably involved, to some extent, in 
most executive quits. Eleven per cent of respondents 
mentioned this point. There was little comment, 
“because of personality clashes,” ‘nuff said. They 
can happen anywhere. Too often, however, such 
clashes are the fault of poor placement—round 
pegs in square holes, 


Disagreement With Policies 


Six per cent of respondents mentioned disagree- 
ment with policies as a termination reason. Again, 
this reason can mean almost anything. Sometimes, 
in reviewing the letters, it meant disagreement with 
the policies of the company with regard to cus- 
tomers, the public, or suppliers. This would hold 
true in the case of sales managers, and personnel 
and public relations directors. In the case of many 
executives, however, it meant internal policies which 
affected them directly. One executive said, “It’s a 
broad term that looks good on an application blank.” 


Invited to Disassociate 


It is strange that so many researchers seem to 
take it for granted that executives don’t get fired. 
They do. Plenty of them. This “invitation to dis- 
associate” is issued frequently in one form or an- 
other; and many of these cases are hidden under all 
the other reasons given, with only six per cent of 
the companies giving it as a major reason for 
turnover. 

Executives don’t like to be fired. They’d rather 
leave of their own free will and many do, just in 
advance of the boot. Some are permitted to leave 
ahead of outright firing. In some cases, firing may 
reflect on the executive’s ability. In other cases, 
it reflects on the company which fires them. 

For a long while, it could be considered an ad- 
vantage and a recommendation to be fired from 
Montgomery Ward. All the top executives departing 
from that firm went on to better things. (See 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, December 1953.) Ward’s 
isn’t the only firm to have had that reputation. 


Changes in Management or Control 


Several things happen when the management or 
the control of a company changes, Some executives 
leave because they are passed over. Others leave 
by request or because their powers have been 
lessened. Because this type of change happens in- 
frequently, only six per cent mentioned it as a 
causal factor. 


Miscellaneous Reasons 


Responsibility without control was given as the 
reason in five per cent of cases. Probably this num- 
ber could be added to the 24 per cent included under 
“greater freedom to manage.” It is part and parcel 
of the same thing. 

“Too much pressure,” was mentioned by four 
per cent of the participants, even though it is, 
according to some, becoming an important factor 
along with all the publicity on ulcers, heart trouble, 





What’s Behind “Executive Turnover” 





TO AMERICAN BUSINESS: 


For those who are really concerned about the executive turnover problem, it seems to 
me they are obliged to examine those areas of friction-producing conduct among execu— 
tives that are rarely discussed in the upper circles lest someone get the idea they 
are complaining! The "never complain, never explain" code has bottled in more human 
dynamite, and exploded it into more irrevocable executive action such as "leaving 
home" than all the attacks of ambition that ever occurred! Of course, to blame is not 
to cure, but to keep silent is no help either, so at the risk of writing a book, I'll 
try to unload some of the things I think I have learned during the past 20 years about 
the problem. 


First, let me say that there are not many safety—valve cords that executives can pull. 
They, according to the code, take it standing up or lying down, in the office or out, 
and from sources beth real and fancied. hey are usually wound up inside to an extent 
that can never be predicted. This tenseness, of course, is not confined to just the 
top-level men. Isn't it strange, that in view of this, most companies today have 
established elaborate psychological outlets for all employees except executives? There 
is no "grievance procedure" the executive can invoke without losing stature. If he 
errs, his punishment will likely be administered in some insidious form that slowly 
dawns on him, and often he alone must decide if he can link the right "crime" with the 
penalty. Unlike his employees, he cannot submit a suggestion and have it fussed over 
by his superiors within a guaranteed period of time or with such insured interest. 

In short, he could easily develop an attitude of hostility, spend months getting over 
it, and nobody else care or be expected to care. What an environment! 


Perhaps you can remember when professional executives used to avoid affiliation with 
family-owned companies. They felt that their opportunity for freedom of movement, 
adequate consideration of their ideas, and generally the unprejudiced atmosphere they 
sought could rarely be found in the autonomy of a family-owned organization. They 
preferred and could find many situations where local executive control was subject to 
review by some parent company. This arrangement provided an almost never used "court 
of appeals" for lesser executives, but they knew it was there and it had its effect 
on local executive behavior. In more recent years, of course, family firms as well 
as others, have rushed to sell their stock to the public. The sale of popular-—priced 
stock has generally accomplished an appreciation in value of the stock itself and the 
widespread distribution very neatly disposes of the possibility of factional control. 


The top executive, usually the president or chairman of the board, thus becomes, for 
all practical purposes, the owner of the entire business for the simple reason that 
except in extreme circumstances no one could challenge his authority without a very 
costly and prohibitive proxy fight. All executives of lesser caliber are quite aware 
of the economic life-—or—death hold that such men have over them. And although they 
are willing to submit to such as may be benevolent in their despotism, there not in- 
frequently arise those cases wherein the top executive must be arbitrary in his deci- 
sions. If he is democratically arbitrary, the chances are very strong that his execu- 
tive subordinates will not "leave home" and in emulating his performance will insure 
to a large degree that lesser executive subordinates will stay on the team. 


But again, do we believe that "power corrupts, and absolute power corrupts abso— 
lutely"? If so, and the top executive happens to be an autocrat by nature, or if his 
executive ability does not include an abundance of techniques for dealing with human 
beings, all of his subordinates are subject to finding employment elsewhere, and 
frequently do. In my book (which I will write sometime, as threatened above) no 
executive "leaves home" unless he feels he has been improperly treated by his boss; 

or ignored! In other words, somewhere along the line the departing executive has had 
his foundation shaken by some sin of omission or commission on the part of his boss or 
the ultimate authority in the organization. It is possible that most of them leave 
with an erroneous impression concerning their boss. Also, if bosses were smart enough 
to foresee when special treatment was necessary, and give it, their problems of execu-— 
tive turnover would be minimized. Outside consultants are often successful in helping 
the boss with his organization troubles and in acting as a sounding board for execu- 
tive misunderstanding, but generally speaking, a professional "baby sitter" is no 
substitute for a boss with a genuine, democratic approach. 


One of the most common stimulants for alienating or divorcing executives from the 
organizations in which they struggle, is the ancient and only sometimes honorable 
practice of permitting the top executive to hover over the subordinate executive's 
payroll and dispense payroll increases for all executive "affiliates" without benefit 
of consultation regarding growth, progress, potential, or any of the other important 
aspects of appraisal for determining executive salaries. Personal prejudices displayed 
by this process, or seemingly displayed, are the principal objections to the method. 
It is sometimes argued that since the top boss doesn't really know anything about most 

f the "affiliates," he must be, therefore, at least impartial, and quite objective 
about the whole thing! This is not true, of course, because he is obliged to generate 
some basis of defense for his ultimate yes or no; meager as it might be. 


Executive compensation requirements should be watched with a practiced eye and much 
better judgment used than can be generated by one man in an afternoon of figure jug- 


(Continued on page 28) 




















gling. Top men should divorce themselves from establishing executive salaries other 
than for those who report directly to them. This practice is followed in not more 
than one company out of ten. The lesser executive needs positive assurance that when 
he feels he has been mistreated in any matters vital to him, such as his pay or 
status, he can approach the top man without risk of being confronted by a prejudiced 
attitude. Certainly he cannot approach each member of the board of directors, who, 

as he well knows, are under the influence of the top official and he certainly can't 
find understanding or sympathy by appealing to the stockholders as there is no such 
avenue open to him. He has but one court of appeals and that is the man who, for all 
practical purposes, owns the company lock, stock, and barrel. That man had better be 
a practicing genius of democratic demeanor and purified parts if he wishes to keep his 
family of executives together! If experience teaches him that he doesn't fit this 
description, then he should be shrewd enough to put executive appraisal decisions in 
the hands of a competent committee and act only as an arbitrator in difficult cases. 
The executive compensation problem is but one facet of the executive turnover problen. 


It is obvious that the thing some writers call "psychic" income (the salary in 
dollars, plus the salary in executive consultation and deserved praise) is the area 

in which the answer to your question will be found. Again, without going into greater 
detail, I feel confident that the answer to your question is simply that executives 

do not "leave home" unless they feel they have to in order to insure for themselves 
the opportunity for the total psychic income they feel they deserve. This is particu- 
larly noticeable in the home-grown executive who has only to look about him to realize 
that those who are in important positions in the company were imported from other 
companies. And those who left their company to go elsewhere made the greatest prog- 
ress: Why? Because a stranger was willing to give them greater responsibility and 
greater reward than they could ever expect to receive if they stayed at home! When 
dealing with vital people, all bosses should repeat to themselves the following 
quotation each morning: "Of all the dull dead weights man ever bore, none wears the 
soul with discontent like consciousness of power unused." The psychological impact 

of executive consultation is terrific, and in many instances it can mean the differ- 
ence between individual creativeness and sabotage! 


The fellow who started with his company while in short pants, has the devil's own time 
trying to be recognized. His maturity occurs so gradually that his superiors fail to 
recognize it. They credit him with no greater judgment than that which they have seen 
displayed during his formative years. They like him and feel a paternal relationship 
that is sometimes, if displayed properly, a heart-warming thing, but very much like 
parents they frequently fail to increase the child's allowance in keeping with his 
growth and assumption of responsibility. This, of course, means allowance in author- 
ity, as well as money. Again, like parents, they sometimes simply ignore the home 
grown executive and this is probably the most damaging treatment they can inadvert— 
ently administer. I have known home-grown executives to receive increased responsi- 
bility with major changes occurring in their relationship to the company without a 
single announcement inside the company or to the public! Contrast this with the 
imported executive who receives a respectable notice and his picture in all the local 
papers; internal announcements and introductions by the chief executive at several 
get—acquainted parties where it is customary to publicize the accomplishments of the 
newcomer in glowing terms, etc. At this juncture, then, what do you suppose crosses 
the mind of the home-grown executive who is obliged to re-educate the imported execu- 
tive into the peculiar methods and mysteries of that unique aggregation of "Homo 
sapiens" that have already been ached and pained into a successful profit-making 
organization? 


This is a big question you have raised, and there are many malpractices at the highest 
level contributing to the problem. Deliberate overlapping of assignments, slyly 
pitting one executive against another, disciplining through social media, wife snob- 
bery, and many other evidences of the frightened leading the fearful. I heard of one 
executive's wife that felt terrible when she learned she had been snubbing the wrong 
employee for two years! 

Very truly yours, 


Gentle Reader 


Editor’s Note: Gentle Reader is an executive of a large western company. He has 
spent some two decades observing the comings and goings of executives and has been 
an astute researcher behind the scenes of the company-employee-executive relationships. 
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enter other lines of business or do other types of |§ you excerpts from some of the thoughtful responses 
work. of the executives who took part in this survey. 


more calls. It is part of the respon- 
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Leon Jolson, president 






Necchi Sewing Machine Sales Corp. 


How To Get 


By Marilyn French 


ITH vacations over, companies 

are once again settling down 
for the fall rush and are planning 
ahead for 1957. Getting key men 
to work together harmoniously and 
effectively resumes its high place 
on the agenda. 

Several chief executives have 
evolved special formulas for 
achieving teamwork among their 
top staff members. The ideas that 
have worked for them should help 
other executives interested in a 
smoother functioning organization. 

Leon Jolson, president of Necchi 
Sewing Machine Sales Corporation, 
New York City, credits a six-point 
program for creating a desirable 
atmosphere, free from friction. He 
explained that the almost tradi- 
tional conflict between the sales 
and manufacturing departments is 
absent because the sales organiza- 
tion is located in this country, while 
the manufacturing headquarters 
are in Italy and Switzerland. Pri- 
marily, the American group con- 
sists of a sales, distribution, and 
promotional staff, all highly quali- 
fied, hard-driving individuals. With 
such men, each an expert in his 
field, friction could easily arise. To 
avoid that possibility, the follow- 
ing company policies were set up: 

1. No member of the manage- 
ment group is merely a figurehead. 
Each man carries full responsibility 
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them a chance to tell the little de- 


Judson S. Sayre, president 
Norge Division, Borge-Warner Corp. 





Don G. Mitchell, chairman of board 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


Executive Co-operation 


Harmony and teamwork at the top level is a first requisite 


of company success. From the standpoint of practical ex- 


perience, three company presidents tell what methods work 


in their own companies. Maybe these ideas will work for you 


for the performance of all those 
reporting to him. 

2. Matters of broad company 
policy are decided by the commit- 
tee method, with each department 
head represented. Psychologically, 
a man is better prepared to follow 
through on a program if he has 
contributed to the final decision. 

3. To solidify team spirit, and to 
keep all executives informed of 
each other’s day-to-day problems, 
we have semiweekly executive 
luncheons for informal discussion 
of problems affecting the welfare 
of the entire organization. 

4. Official staff meetings are 
called when necessary. During the 
past few years, it has been neces- 
sary to keep the lines of communi- 
cation open for short-notice con- 
ferences so that each man has a 
voice in all decisions. 

5. Bulletins are issued monthly, 
informing the entire organization 
of progress. 

6. Our executive compensation is 
commensurate with the abilities of 
the capable executives who make 
up our team. Year-end remunera- 
tion, based on individual effort, 
ability to work as part of a team, 
and the over-all showing of the or- 
ganization, consistently has been 
of a size to satisfy and hold our 
valuable staff members. 

Mr. Jolson added that “if we 


were to be confronted with an in- 
tramural feud, we would solve it 
as we solve all our problems—by 
bringing it out into the open and 
working out a solution in the best 
interest of the company as a 
whole,”’ 

The situation is also well in hand 
at the Geo. D. Roper Corporation, 
stove manufacturer in Rockford, 
Ill, President Stanley H. Hobson 
reported that the company has 
used, or is planning to use, these 
methods to insure teamwork: 

1. Regular staff conferences. 

2. All of the usual means of 
communications. 

3. Executive job responsibility 
sheets, which give the executive 
clean-cut authority. 

4, Incentive compensation. 

5. A stock purchase plan for 
executives. 

6. Outside executive training and 
conferences. 

7. Personal counseling on an in- 
formal basis. 

Summing up, Mr. Hobson pointed 
out, that “No one effort may be 
said to be 100 per cent essential; 
any one of them can be completely 
useless if it is not understood and 
appreciated. 

“Tt is important that the ‘climate’ 
be right, and this comes about by 
example, from the top down. If it 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Webster's sales manager, Leslie E. Wheeler, uses the tape recorder method 
to communicate with salesmen in the field, finds it personalizes contacts 


Talking Beats Writing 


By W. MacLean Johnson 


President, Webster Publishing Co. 


EBSTER Publishing Co. has 

been confronted through the 
years with a very difficult com- 
munications problem. We are pub- 
lishers of elementary and _ high- 
school textbooks, which must be 
sold in all 48 states. Advertising 
plays but a small part in the pro- 
motion of schoolbooks, and every 
publisher must maintain a large 





Mrs. Louise McCluskey, assistant sales 
manager, duplicates tapes from field 
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staff of field representatives who 
call on the various schools daily in 
order for their distribution to be 
effective. 

Naturally, most of these men 
must work at great distances from 
the home office. In the case of our 
representatives, they usually come 
to St. Louis once a year for a na- 
tional sales meeting; and, for many 
of them, this is their only contact 
during the year’s time with any of 
the office force, including their 
sales manager and the other ad- 
ministrative executives. They are 
lucky if, during the remainder of 
the year, they actually see and 
are with any of the heads of the 
firm for even a brief visit. 

As a result, it is easy for them 
to come to feel that they are doing 
the job alone and largely unsup- 
ported. The people they know best 
and see the most often are similar 
field representatives working for 
competitive firms. While these men 
may make good friends, they are, 
nevertheless, working against the 
interests of our field men and are, 
in a sense, trying to take the bacon 
right out of their mouths. Under 
these circumstances, it is quite 


How can you establish 
closer communications with 
your field employees, es- 
pecially your district 
managers and salesmen? 
This company believes that 
it has the answer. It 

has been tried and proved. 


Maybe it will work for you 





W. Maclean Johnson 


easy to feel sorry for yourself and 
to feel that every hand is turned 
against you. 

Now, for the company it is ex- 
tremely important that the field 
representatives do not develop such 
feelings, for these are very detri- 
mental to the success of their 
work. In a very real sense, a sales- 
man’s greatest asset is his own 
enthusiasm and vigor. If a sales- 
man is optimistic, if he is happy 
and contented, if he feels that his 
work is appreciated and his prob- 
lems understood, his enthusiasm 
will carry over into every inter- 
view. He will start each morning 
filled with determination, he will be 
more effective each call he makes, 
and will, in fact, probably make 
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more calls. It is part of the respon- 
sibility of the management and the 
sales department to make sure 
their salesmen maintain a frame 
of mind that is most conducive to 
successful work. 

For a number of years, com- 
munication between field men and 
home office was conducted largely 
by correspondence and mimeo- 
graphed bulletins. This was large- 
ly one-way communication. Far 
more letters were written from 
the home office to the field than 
were received, and it was evident 
that printed bulletins were not 
given the close attention that the 
management thought they merited. 
This is quite common in all firms 
which maintain field forces work- 
ing some distance from home base. 

About a year ago, we took a 
major developmental step which 
has proved to be successful beyond 
our fondest dreams. We provided 
each of our field representatives 
with a tape recorder. We set up 
master equipment in our home of- 
fice to record tapes and to make 
duplicate copies of them. We be- 
gan to replace mimeographed bul- 
letins, and also many letters, with 
the tape recorder. Some of these 
were made for general distribution, 
a copy of a given tape going to 
each field representative. Some 
were, of course, expressly of aid 
to a particular individual and dealt 
with matters unique to himself and 
his territory. 

The results were electrifying be- 
cause, first, the tapes were much 
more acceptable than printed bul- 
letins. They require less effort on 
the salesman’s part, and seem to 
impart more of the human spirit 
of people working together than 
mimeographed bulletins can do. A 
field man can come into a hotel 
room after his last call, set the 
tape recorder up, turn it on, lean 
back on his bed and listen. Along 
with any information imparted, 
he gets a feeling of human com- 
panionship, which is terribly im- 
portant to him. For a few minutes, 
at least, he is no longer alone; he 
is no longer one man against the 
world, but has at least one com- 
panion in the struggle. 

Then, too, the tape can be erased 
and he can use it to talk back. This 
is probably of even greater impor- 
tance. While field representatives 
are verbal people, their forte is the 
spoken—not the written—word. 
Letters and written reports are al- 
ways chores for them, tasks they 
thoroughly dislike. What is more 
natural for them, though, than to 
sit down and talk back? This gives 
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them a chance to tell the little de- 
tails of their problems, their vic- 
tories, and of their defeats, too. It 
is a relief valve for them. 

The management of Webster 
quickly discovered it was a regular 
diamond mine of information. For 
the first time, the chief executives 
of the firm could be in intimate 
personal touch, on a regular basis, 
with events as they transpired in 
each of the 48 states. Information 
that a field representative would 


requirements you can place on a 
field man’s back, the better he is 
going to like his job. 

Once the tape recorders were in 
the hands of the field men, they 
were quick to develop additional 
uses for the machines that have 
proved invaluable to the company. 
The machines give them a device 
for recording their own voices and 
analyzing defects in their own 
presentations. Many of them use 
the machines to practice their own 





Bell & Howell Company makes tape recorders and its people use them. Here two 
technical writers listen to recorded reports from the field on a new product 


never think to write out would 
come in on tape. From the tone of 
his voice, the auditor could quickly 
tell how he felt, how important he 
thought things were. 

Field men are quick to record 
customer satisfaction and dissatis- 
faction; so it is possible, as tapes 
from the field roll in, to measure 
much more quickly the reactions 
to publications and features that 
they contain. It has also led to in- 
creased efficiency in office opera- 
tions, for inadequacies in home of- 
fice routine are pointed out to field 
men who are quick to report them; 
much more quick to report them 
on tape recordings than they were 
when writing. 

In the past, reporting by field 
representatives has been a prob- 
lem for every company that main- 
tains a dispersed field staff. We 
have discovered that we now get 
these reports by tape without even 
making it a requirement of the job. 
The men actually enjoy sitting 
down and talking things over with 
us, which they can do with a tape 
recorder. This, in itself, heightens 
morale, for the fewer mandatory 
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sales talks, to analyze and criticize 
themselves, and to try to improve. 

In some cases, when speaking to 
large groups of educators, our men 
have actually taken the recorders 
in with them, Then, after the pres- 
entation was over, there in the 
quiet of their hotel room or home, 
they were able to play these back 
and to assess their own perform- 
ance on the job. They were able to 
find, for example, what points 
seemed to “go over” best with the 
people that they must persuade and 
to emphasize these points more 
forcefully in future presentations. 
They also discovered, too, that 
from the responses of their au- 
diences they were able to assess 
the general effectiveness of the 
presentation more objectively as 
they listened to the playback than 
they could when actually making 
the presentation itself. 

We also found that duplicate 
tapes of 10-minute recordings of 
chats with authors of schoolbooks 
gave educators a chance to learn 
firsthand how the author thought 
his book should be used to get the 
most from it. 
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*Automated Data Processing by Moore 


A popular misconception of automation pictures it as a 
system controlled by costly machinery .. . available to 
big concerns only. But plain, ordinary, efficient automa- 
tion (without the glamor) quietly works small miracles 
for small businesses every day. Whatever the size of 
your business, the man from Moore can show you how 
ADP gives you maximum results in processing data 





automatically. Moore does not manufacture ADP ma- 
chines but knows machine applications. Forms design 
and construction must be adapted to any machine, and a 
Moore man’s unbiased advice is constructive for that 
reason. Thus workability is planned into the system. ADP 
by Moore can be put in on a schedule that’s practical 


and suitable... all at once, or in planned stages. 


The Moore man knows automation and brings ‘composite’ experience 
to your problem. Behind him are the resources and wide experience of 
the largest, most versatile manufacturer of business forms. This com- 
bination has brought system improvement to many Moore customers. 








Big results in automation at little cost 


ADP obtained maximum benefits for this company—without heavy 


investment—without disturbing current operations. 
SEE CASE HISTORY ON FACING PAGE 
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ORDER DEPARTMENT —An incoming customer-order is 
checked against the Daily Stock Inventory Report, to record 
on the order papers: shipments to be made and back orders. 
Proper control, on paper, of an order’s disposition means 
speedy shipment (in full or part) with prompt, accurate 
advice to salesman and customer. 
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CUSTOMER SERVICE — Completed forms move ahead rapidly 
so that orders are received, shipped and billed the same day: 
Shipping set copies to Stockrcom, Shipping and Traffic... 
Invoice set to Billing for release on notice from Traffic... 
Punched cards to Tabulating for analysis and preparation 
of reports. 





ORDER TYPING — Prepunched cards containing Ship To, Bill 
To, Item and Back Order Item information are pulled. When 
processed through a card accounting machine, they im- 
mediately produce (on separate cable-connected typewriters) 
a Moore 6-part Continuous Invoice and a Moore 7-part 
Shipping Order (for both original and back-order shipments). 





MANAGEMENT REPORTS —Tabulating provides reports daily 
(not weekly or monthly) on the previous day’s activity. They 
are accurate, up-to-the-minute summaries on which manage 
ment bases decisions that affect business today. This fur 
nishes control never before realized, with the benefits felt 
in inventory handling, distribution and procurement. 


Moore Forms are the heart of the system 


They deliver the ADP efficiency 


For a medium or small business the 
benefits of automation may need only 
the application of an ADP system by 
Moore. ‘Automated Data Processing’ 
means the continuous and integrated 
operation of data processing using 
automatic machines. Only minimum 
changes in your present procedures 
may be needed to achieve practical 


results in automated operation, with- 
out costly investment. Moore forms of 
every kind and description are designed 
to fit any business system, even a 
simple operation. For ADP efficiency 
in your business, call in the Moore 
man, without obligation, of course 
(he’s in the Classified)—or write the 
nearest Moore office below. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 


NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. + DENTON, 


TEXAS 


Inc 
EMERYVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


The efficient Moore 
Speediflo form 


Since 1882 the world’s largest manufacturer of business forms and systems. Over 300 offices and factories across U.S. and Canada. 
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SPENCER B. CONE 


F you want to develop a beautiful 

headache, try a building project 
without employing adequate coun- 
sel, legal, architectural, and even 
political. Here’s the story on how 
the headache and related difficul- 
ties will develop. 

Start by buying some property. 
Here, I’m going to skip the first of 
a multitude of building sins you 
might fall heir to if you don’t have 
adequate counsel in obtaining title 
along with full knowledge of deed 
restrictions, easements, tax rates, 
special assessments, and the like. 
This is lawyers’ work rather than 
architects’. 

Say you find out too late that you 
forgot to check the zoning laws, 
and discover that your lot isn’t 
zoned for commercial buildings. 

There is a way around every- 
thing, however, and you find you 
can get an exception to the zoning 
laws for your particular lot. It may 
take long waiting and considerable 
cash for political and legal aid. You 
may still not be out of trouble, for 
I know of one instance where the 
owner was immediately presented 
with a petition signed by almost 
everyone who might have been a 
customer, stating that the _ peti- 
tioners would boycott any estab- 
lishment erected on that site. We 
should not only investigate the zon- 
ing, but also the attitude of neigh- 
bors, industrial and residential, to 
our proposed building, including 
the structure’s appearance, style, 
and materials. 

Almost everyone is aware that 
communities generally have en- 
acted and are frequently revising 
their codes governing parking re- 
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Business Construction 
Can Be a Headache 


By Spencer B. Cone, A.I.A. 


Cone & Dornbusch, Architects, Chicago 


quirements for new buildings, so 
we won't get caught on that one. 
But let’s say that we overlook the 
laws governing driveways and 
driveway permits. We may find 
that we have ample space for cars, 
but the only way we can get to it 
is from an alley entirely inadequate 
to handle the traffic. A good park- 
ing area becomes worthless without 
proper access. 

To keep things going wrong, cut 
the weeds that cover the lot and 
find your ground is a little low. 
Now we start buying and hauling 
in fill, and finally realize that what 
we bought was just the bottom 
part of the lot, and the top half 
that we haul in is going to be more 
expensive than the original cost of 
the lot. 

When we purchased the lot, we 
were, of course, innocent of set- 
back and side-yard requirements. 
It isn’t until we stake out our 
fine big building that we learn from 
the inspector that it has to be 
placed way back on the lot—say 
50 feet from both streets of the 
intersection. Maybe there isn’t 
room on the lot within the building 
lines for the establishment we had 
planned, but we can still have a 
building. 

Let’s build it and, for lack of 
area, put some washrooms in the 
basement. Another thing we should 
have checked was the sewer levels. 
On this hard luck project, the street 
sewer elevation will be too high to 
drain the basement washrooms. The 
only way around this one is a 
costly extra for ejector pumps. 

To keep things behind the 8-ball, 
let’s get sold some air-conditioning 
equipment before we find out there 
will be some substantial increases 
to the original estimates because 
there are regulations prohibiting 
the use of city water for cooling 
purposes, or that waste water from 
the equipment can’t be spilled into 
the inadequate sewer system. The 
problem can be solved by adding an 
evaporative condenser, but since we 
didn’t figure on it originally, it 


becomes another one of those un- 
expected extra costs. 

Of course, there are a lot of 
other things that will be wrong 
with this project because of failing 
to be aware of applicable regu- 
lations, laws, and ordinances cover- 
ing exits, deliveries, zoning con- 
ditions, signs, materials, fire rat- 
ings, and so forth. It is not only 
important to know the written 
word of these regulations, but also 
the interpretations that may be 
placed on the written word by the 
enforcement officials. Code books 
and pamphlets are often printed at 
infrequent intervals and may not 
include regulations that are none- 
theless enforceable. 

You should know that the owner, 
contractor, and architect are all 
responsible for the observance of 
the laws governing your building, 
and that ignorance of conditions is 
not an excuse. Even though you 
have obtained a permit, this does 
not relieve you of responsibility 
for any violation that may be on 
the plans and incorporated into the 
building. One city code provides 
for a possible penalty of $200 a 
day for each and every violation 
for every day that a _ violation 
exists. 

Aside from laws and regulations, 
other considerations such as soil 
conditions, water tables, drainage, 
local labor situations, union stipu- 
lations, and even the time of the 
year can make radical variations in 
the cost of your project, and for the 
most part could have been deter- 
mined before the purchase of the 
site. 

Now, if there is anything dis- 
couraging to you in this resume, 
it is strictly unintentional. I’m all 
for more and better buildings. To 
end on an optimistic note, let me 
say that it is a matter of record 

when there is aninterested 
and enthusiastic client, a knowing 
and thorough architect, an experi- 
enced and reputable contractor, and 
a capable decorator—a project 
can hardly go wrong. 
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Are you feeding them in your office? Most offices 
are! They're that mass of ever-accumulating rec- 
ords that bulk up files, eat up space, and gobble 
up big hunks of profit! 

If you have any doubt about these beasts stalk 


ing your office — try these three simple tests: 


TEsT +1 
ering systematic retention, transfer or destructior 


Do you have an organized policy coy 


of all papers and documents? If not. you must be 
feeding a white elephant! Tremendous savings ar 
possible. Assuming you have 50 files, annual say 
ings of $3850* will result from the 35° of the 
records to be destroyed... 100 files double this 
amount. and so on. And savings from “destruc 
tion” are only a drop in the bucket! 

TEST +2 — How long does it take to find or fil 
a paper in your organization? It should not take 
longer than | minute. If it does. your company 
probably needs a Records Analysis. 

When you ask for a file by subject 


rec ords per 


TEST #3 
instead of by name do you get all the 
taining to that subject — and are they in order for 
best use? A subject file is the backbone of a record- 
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these white elephants are made of paper! 


keeping operation—the source of vital facts for 
management decisions. Untold dollars ride on those 


dec isions! 


Get the latest information on actual dollar 


savings possible through modern records manage- 


ment methods. Send for this free literature. 


sea 2 ae eee eS ee eS Se eS eS eee ey 
Klemington. Fart 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1925, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


lly send tera 


BSD45 “Control Of Records And Their Costs" 

X1615 “Your Records’ — (Controlled From Creation To 
Destruction) 

EBSD46 How To Save Executive Time’ (Subject Filing) 

*BSD32 “Get These Annual Dollar Savings From Your Files" 

LBV676 Kompakt — The File With The Extra Drawer" 

BSD-5B —‘‘Complete Microfilming Service” 

$C707B8 —‘'The Cost Of Burned Records” 





Straining for Success 


(Continued from page 15) 


company encourages this notion 
by never letting their advertising 
refer to the Gerber baby as either 
“he” or “she.” 

In the United States today, a 
baby is born every 12 seconds. 
Seven out of ten of the new mothers 
get a congratulatory letter from 
the Gerber firm and usually hear 
from Beech-Nut and Heinz too, for 
the “big three” of the industry 
spend fortunes buying lists of 
names and addresses of new babies. 
The mothers are wooed with free 
samples, receipt books, booklets 
on infant care and feeding, and 
coupons which—with a coin or two 


triplets born since 1939, free food 
has been given to 1,200. All the 
parents have to do is ask, and a 
supply is shipped to them each 
month—a total of 780 containers 
for the year. 

The sale of baby foods spread 
during World War II, when 
mothers had more money and less 
time, and there were larger fami- 
lies than before. For every three 
births in 1939, we now have five; 
but for every three containers of 
baby food bought then, American 
mothers now buy about 25. Baby 
foods prices have increased very 
slightly compared with the great 


Quality control is only one of the many modern manufacturing methods used 
to insure the continued acceptance and growth of Gerber baby food products 


—will bring silver spoons and 
tumblers. Gerber has given new 
mothers 20,719,000 copies of its 
infant care booklets. About 1,500,- 
000 mothers have sent in coupons 
and cash for the Gerber spoon; 
2,000,000 for the Heinz baby 
tumbler. 

In 1939, Gerber decided that 
a year’s supply of baby foods 
would be given to any set of trip- 
lets born in the United States. 
(Twins occur in one out of 92 con- 
finements, triplets in one out of 
9,600, quadruplets in one out of 
657,000.) Of about 6,000 sets of 
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increase in food prices in general. 
Another big factor is an increase 
in the varieties of baby foods. 
Gerber started with only five; to- 
day, Gerber and Heinz have some 
70 kinds; Beech-Nut has 55. 
Every year about 23,000 babies 
are used on Gerber’s taste-test 
panels, testing a new product or 
helping the company decide 
whether to change an old one. A 
panel consists of about 300 babies. 
Their mothers feed them samples, 
note reactions to flavor, texture, 
and color, and write the answers 
on questionnaires—all without pay. 


About one mother in three accepts 
panel service when invited. 

The object of one panel was to 
decide between a green-colored 
vegetable-and-bacon soup and the 
same soup made to look red by the 
addition of tomatoes. By frowning 
and spewing or smacking lips and 
gurgling, the infants voted two to 
one for the red, so the company 
changed the soup’s color. 

Another baby panel helped de- 
cide what shape the Gerber’s new 
teething biscuit should be. After 
considering every shape imagin- 
able—long, short, pellet, square, 
doughnut, and so on—Gerber nar- 
rowed the choice down to oval and 
teardrop. The babies voted three 
to one for teardrop-shaped biscuits, 
and last year consumed 5 million 
boxes of them. 

Dan Gerber still actively heads 
the largest firm in an industry 
which he founded and built up. The 
tremendous sale of baby food is 
often called a result of Americans 
having larger families. But it 
could also be said that timesaving 
baby foods are at least a factor 
in encouraging us to have larger 
families. 


I’ve Got an Idea 


(Continued from page 17) 
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NEW 
HIGH FIDELITY 


OMPTOMETER 
OMMANDER 


dictation-transcription machine by Comptometer 


with amazing UNIMATIC remote-control microphone 


+» makes dictating as easy as talking—An electronic miracle in the sim- 
plification of dictation has been achieved by Comptometer. Now you can forget 
the mechanics of recording and have your mind free and clear for better dictation. 
All you do is talk into the Unimatic remote control microphone which fits the palm 
of your hand. One simple button lets you dictate, listen, reverse to review, or even 
to “erase” and replace a word or phrase.When finished dictating, press other button 
to mark length of letter—everything is automatically recorded by remote control. 


ready for re-use. The day-after-day savings over costly ordinary one-use belts or 
records more than return your Commander investment. And only Comptometer 
guarantees these mailable belts for life. 


... erases unwanted words—You wil! hand your secretary error-free dic- 
tation she will transcribe twice as fast and right the first time. Error-free because 
you can electronically “erase” any unwanted part of your dictation and replace 
with the new or correct thought—No extra correction instructions to add. And, for 
economy-minded offices, the same Commander unit can be used for both dicta- 
tion and transcription. 


++. Saves more than it costs—The flexible Mylar* magnetic recording belt 
can be used for thousands of dictations. It “wipes” clean in just one second, 


% Mylar-Dupont’s trademark for its Polyester Film 


SEE ALL THESE YEARS-AHEAD FEATURES DEMONSTRATED 
NEw! NEW! 


IN YOUR OWN OFFICE! 


Visualite Indicator 
Glows red when you 
dictate, flashes to 
green when you listen 
or transcribe 


Remote Indexing 
automatically marks 
length of letter. 


NEw! 


Unimatic Remote 
Control Microphone 
fits palm of hand. Two 
buttons contro! all 
operations 


NEw! 


Simplified Recorder — 
all operating controls 
are now on Unimatic 
microphone. 


NEW! 


Conference Record 


ne— 


NEW! 
Customized Input Vol 
ume-Control can be 
pre-adjusted to your 
voice whether it's ex- 
tra loud or extra soft 


NEW! 


Carrying handle 


NEW! 


Removable cover 


NEW! 


Dual speakers 


NEW! 


Lighter weight 


NEW! 


Modern design 


NEw! 


High Fidelity 





another outstand 


& Machine to speed American busin 


OMPTOMET 


A product of Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co 
Tarrant products. The wo: 


@achine and the new 10 key 
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d-tamous Compte Adds 
tograph 


R° 


Hinois. Other Felt & 
a Caicylating 
2 Calculating Adding machine 


also 
available 
in 
Canada 


ess Dy 


Comptometer Dictation Div 
Witho 
FREE DEMONSTRATION 


Gentlemen 


Name 
Company 
Address 
City 


ut any cost or obligation please arrange 


] FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 


Title. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1717 Marshfield St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


] Send complete information 





7. “Covering the Consideration of 
Inventions and Ideas,’ from 
the Patent Bureau, Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company, Roches- 
ter, New York. 


8. “Confidential Disclosures,’ H. K. 
Clark in Chemical Business 
Handbook, J. H. Berry, ed., 1st 
edition, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., N. Y., 1954. 


How to Get Executive 


Co-operation 
(Continued from page 29) 


is fashionable to criticize asso- 
ciates, teamwork will suffer. If 
service to company and others is 
fashionable, then teamwork will 
improve.” 

An example of how teamwork 
solved a problem in _ increasing 
sales from $43 million to more 
than $125 million in two years was 
cited by Judson S. Sayre, president 
of Norge Division, Borg-Warner 
Corporation, Chicago. Primarily, 
the job was to change the attitude 
of distributors and dealers, which 
resulted in a massive increase in 
dealer strength. The management 
team focused everybody’s atten- 
tion on this problem, so that it 
surmounted all petty difficulties or 
frictions that might otherwise have 
cropped up. President Sayre set 
these objectives: 

1. To organize the strongest pos- 
sible team at the management 
level, supported by the best possible 
organization to carry the ball. 

2. To indoctrinate this team with 
our own concepts of dynamic sell- 
ing and merchandising. 

3. To select and build the best 
distributor organization. 

4. To achieve adequate dealer 
coverage. 

The resulting increase in sales 
illustrates the success of the Norge 
policy. 

Interested in dynamic manage- 
ment with all the various “gears” 
meshing smoothly, Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Inc., New York, has 
evolved an effective system for 
maintaining teamwork among its 
top men. Don G. Mitchell, chairman 
of the board, expressed this view- 
point: 

“From the standpoint of any top 
management, the challenge is to 
assure that you have so organized, 
equipped, and trained your man- 
agement that it operate with a 
point of view and in a climate that 
breeds success. No management 
concept can succeed unless you 
have the will and the way to make 
it succeed. 

“The problem of developing ex- 
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ecutives, as well as improving their 
current performance—the problem 
of building a strong management— 
is one of the most pressing and 
difficult problems facing top man- 
agement. The typical company has 
grown so rapidly in recent years 
that we have plenty of Indians but 
not enough chiefs.” 

To solve the problem, Sylvania 
adheres to these policies: 

1. Let the individual executive 
manage. 

2. Give him coaching or on-the- 
job training when he assumes the 
post, 

3. Help him gain rounded ex- 
perience through attending outside 
seminars or courses, and through 
a reasonable degree of job rotation 
and special assignments. 

4, Give your own men a chance 
at promotions, and don’t be afraid 
to switch someone from another 
division into an opening if he shows 
talents along the lines needed. (Syl- 
vania maintains a cross-reference 
file of potential managers whose 
salaries exceed $6,000 a year and 
fills 85 per cent of its managerial 
posts from within.) 

5. The executive compensation 
plan includes 250 men, with vary- 
ing degrees of participation. As a 
man’s value to the company in- 
creases, his participation increases. 
The plan extends quite far down 
the line as an incentive for man- 
agers to qualify for a larger share 
of the bonus. 

6. An added incentive to keep 
key executives interested in the 
over-all effectiveness of the com- 
pany is a stock option plan for in- 
dividuals bearing the greatest re- 
sponsibility for current operations 
and future success. 

7. An operations planning com- 
mittee reviews the activities of the 
various operating and staff organi- 
zations throughout the company. 
The chairman, staff officers, de- 
partment heads, and _ operating 
vice-presidents discuss a_ given 
operation with those responsible 
for it. Thus, various groups take a 


co-ordinated approach to their 
problems and orient their opera- 
tions to the over-all needs, objec- 
tives, and opportunities. 

8. The same committee hears 
staff department reports, with the 
staff describing their policies and 
interpreting them from the stand- 
point of the operating divisions’ 
requirements. This has created an 
almost unbelievably greater spirit 
of unity of purpose, and men leave 
impressed with the importance of 
their role as part of the manage- 
ment team. 

9. To assure that the staff gets 
around to the divisions (40 loca- 
tions in 11 states), Sylvania bought 
a DC-3, installed more powerful en- 
gines, and “dressed it up.’””’ Now 
executives get around more, with- 
out adding to the strain, and they 
can see the over-all picture of 
operations much more clearly and 
vividly. 


Record Award for 
Ideas at Carrier 


Ideas submitted by five Carrier 
employees are netting them the 
highest award in the history of the 
corporation’s suggestion system. A 
grand total of $10,000 is being 
divided equally among the employ- 
ees for ideas which will contribute 
to improved shipping costs and 
loading procedures. 

One suggestion submitted jointly 
by Leo Marco and Henry Marshall 
of the Geddes Street plant shipping 
department will make important 
savings in time and materials used 
to prevent shifting of Carrier prod- 
ucts in railroad freight cars. The 
reduction in the amount of board 
feet required for the new system 
of “bulkheading” the products— 
mainly home freezers—is estimated 
at about 60 per cent. 

A trio at Carrier’s big Thompson 
Road plant—John Pisiak, Eugene 
Gautier, and Charles McCallops of 
the shipping department—cashed in 
on a suggestion that will eliminate 
bulkheads entirely. Products such 
as the “Weathermaker” line of 
completely self-contained air-con- 
ditioning units will now be shipped 
in freight cars with floor blocking 
and overhead “hold-downs” to pre- 
vent damage in transit. 

Both suggestions are expected to 
move substantially more freight 
cars in the same period of time. 

Suggestions were accepted by 
Carrier after successful experi- 
ments in co-operation with rail- 
roads serving the corporation. 
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The Company Pays All 


Some users of this program 
place the rack in a likely spot 
with a “Take One” sign. The 
booklets are “on the company.” 
Management figures it is an 
inexpensive way to strengthen 
relations with employees and to 


build esprit de corps 


<r) PERSONAL Success @ 


The Employee Pays Half 


Other users place a sign on the 

offering the booklets at a 

nominal price such as 10 cents. 

tted receptacle is placed 

for the dimes. The 

1 charge eliminates waste 

distribution and helps to finance 
the program. 


Career Girl’s Booklet Rack 


A Dartnell Self-Development Program for Office Employees 


In every office there are a number of workers eager to get ahead. They 
would welcome an opportunity to improve their skills and their ability 
to get along better with their fellow employees. Here is a program that 
does just that—inexpensive 64-page booklets that a business girl can 
take home and read in an hour. 


e@ Promotes Teamwork 


All booklets in this series are slanted 


to instill in employees the idea of 


working together, getting along with 
the boss, and helping to make the 
office a friendly place to work. The 
authors talk with the readers, rather 
than at them, as so often is the case. 


e@ Develops Skills 


The program includes booklets on 
office responsibilities, such as filing, 
writing letters and reports, which 
will quicken the interest of girls in 
their careers and help them to be- 
come more valuable to the company, 
as well as to themselves. 


e Builds Morale 


Some offices are noted for the esprit 
de corps which prevails; others lack 
this distinction. Dartnell career girl 
booklets lay the foundation for a 
more effective working relationship 
between employees and manage- 
ment—the basis for teamwork. 








The First 12 Booklets 


i. The Successful Secretary 
By Sybil Lee Gilmore 


2. Etiquette for the Business Girl 
By Marilyn French 
3. File This, Please! 
By Mariorie Payne 
4. Poise for the Business Girl 
By Mary Parr 
5. How to Write Better Letters 
By L. E. Frailey 
6. Short Course in Human Relations 
By F. C. Minaker 
1. The Carpenter and You 
By Dr. Roy Burkhart 
8. Taking the Fog Out of Writing 
By Robert Gunning 
9. Career Girl's Cook Book 
By Lois Whitmore 
10. Career Girl's Spending Guide 
By Alice E. Flaherty 
ii. You Can Talk Well 
By Herbert V. Prochnow 


12. Getting Along with the Boss 
By Susan Rogers 








e Cuts Turnover 

Employees who are interested in 
their work are less inclined to “leave 
home.”’ These booklets are designed 
to increase the interest your em- 
ployees take in their jobs and their 
ambition to make their future with 
the business. 


e Reduces Absenteeism 


One booklet underscores the need 
for a girl to safeguard her health and 
keep up her energy. This booklet 
includes well-balanced menus that 
are quick and inexpensive to pre- 
pare. Most absenteeism in the office 
is caused by common colds, which 
often result from a rundown condi- 
tion due to lack of proper nutrition. 


e Increases Efficiency 

}y stimulating employees with a 
desire to get ahead, and to do the 
best they can with what they have 
where they are, they can be counted 
upon to become better workers 
the purpose of these booklets. 


Price Complete —The Rack and 48 Assorted Booklets —$17.50 f.0.b. Chicago 


Additional booklets in lots of 


100-26 cents each 


Also available on a monthly subscription plan 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers - Chicago 40, Illinois 
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ANERIC AN DUSLINESY 


| Compan 


By Marion L. Briggs 


Are the signs of your com- 
pany's progress gathering 
dust in file and warehouse? 
Should you put them to use? 


Hallmark Cards, Inc., recently put on display a collection of old valen- 
tines from its big collection of more than 20,000 antique greeting cards 


HE company museum is growing 

in popularity and significance. 

It is being used to promote com- 

pany-employee and public relations, 

to further sales training and adver- 

tising, and to aid company research. 

In some cases, it is a veritable com- 

munity center for various local 
functions, 

Before the first world war, there 
were perhaps less than 10 such 
museums; by 1944, there were 
around 80; and now there are 
probably over a hundred. 

A potential gold mine for the 
company, in view of prestige value, 
the museum has scarcely begun to 
be examined by management for 
its full use. As no other means, it 
can present the history of an in- 
dustry and its products in a force- 
ful and dramatic way in one spot 
in a single over-all picture. 

Size is not the sine qua non, as 
some companies might fear and so 
hesitate to set up a museum. The 
principal need is to decide upon a 
long-range philosophy and_ plan, 
with aims that fall within general 
company policy and community 
responsibility. Once this is decided, 
the company can go ahead to de- 
velop its ideal museum, starting 
perhaps with a nucleus of impor- 
tant relics of its past history that 
may have been stored for senti- 
mental value and forgotten except 
as inventory on the books. 

Besides gradually adding to this 
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permanent nucleus, companies can 
fill in historical gaps or regional 
background by borrowing from 
other firms or from _ public or 
private collectors. 

Some firms use the company 
museum as a Starting place for a 
plant tour. This has its attraction 
and value for the public, as the 
growing attendance at one of the 
country’s newest company muse: 
ums is proving. 

Opened just two years ago, the 
Gallery of the Towle Manufactur- 
ing Company, silversmiths, in New- 
buryport, Mass., had over 5,000 
visitors by 1955. During the Mon- 
days through Fridays, this muse- 
um is open, from 10 a.m. to 12 
noon and 2 p. m. to 4 p. m., guests 
are welcomed on tours of the Towle 
workshops, scheduled twice daily 
at 10:30 a. m. to 2:30 p. m. The 
company even makes provision to 
care for children under 10 while 
their parents make the tour, as 
these youngsters are not permitted 
in the factory by the firm’s insur- 
ance underwriters. 

After seeing, in the museum, 
ancient hand methods used by 
colonial silversmiths as far back as 
the 1600’s, and a panel background 
tracing the story of silver back 
5000 years, visitors go to the plant 
to see the making of sterling silver 
knives, forks, and spoons many use 
every day at mealtime. They 
watch pieces of sterling flatware 





Towle Gallery is the museum of the 
Towle Mfg. Co. It includes books 


being cut to shape just like fancy 
cookies are cut from a spread of 
dough, and observe the new deco- 
rating of the handle tips with 
colored enamel. 

Not only public knowledge and 
interest in the industry are en- 
hanced by a visit to the Towle Gal- 
lery and workshops, but company 
sales potentials are promoted. 

During the school season, stu- 
dent-teacher groups from schools 
and colleges within a 50-mile radius 
of Newburyport come to the Gal- 
lery and make the plant tour. 
Emphasis is on a tie-in with their 
classes in American history, ma- 
chine shop practices, general manu- 
facturing methods, design, and 
engineering. 
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Museums Grow in Number 


From the company’s sales point 
of view, these are the young people 
who will shortly be marrying and 
may be already thinking about the 
silverware for their homes. 

Changing loan collections in the 
Gallery of rare Early American 
silver borrowed from museums or 
private collectors supplement the 
permanent company relics. For 
example, currently and through the 
summer of 1956, work is displayed 
by the famous New England silver- 
smith, Paul Revere, lent by the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. And 
to add background to this exhibit 
are letters written to and from 
Revere, a lantern of the type he 
used to warn the British were com- 
ing, a powder horn used by a 
soldier in the American Revolution, 
and other relics of his life and 
period. 

This spotlighting of a part of the 
museum on a collection of maxi- 
mum interest adds vitality and 
drama, as well as objective plan- 
ning and authenticity. 

And not only borrowing from 
others, but loaning Gallery pieces 
to schools, museums, and depart- 
ment stores is a practice, and a 
successful advertising and educa- 
tional means, 

Towle now has on loan, and in 
such constant demand that the 
pieces are rarely in the museum, 


replicas of a handmade silver bow] 
with plique a jour emerald green 
enamel, presented to Queen Eliza- 
beth II in 1954 by the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company of 
Massachusetts, and a handmade 
cigar box of sterling silver and 
Gaboon ebony, with a plaque top 
done in cloisonne enamel, given t 
Sir Winston Churchill by the same 
organization at the same time. 

The relatively small, approx- 
imately $5-million Towle Company 
is convinced of the value of its 
museum. 

A firm whose products are not 
related to art per se, but which 
finds maintaining a company muse- 
um very “worthwhile,” is the J. I 
Case Company, manufacturer of 
power farm machinery in Racine, 
Wisconsin. 

“No one can understand our high 
standard of living in this country 
compared with other countries un- 
less they know a_ considerable 
amount about the great shift from 
horse machinery to power farming 
methods with the subsequent move- 
ment of people from the land to 
the city,” writes a representative 
of the company. “It follows that 
everyone interested in agriculture 
should have some idea of the kind 
of machines and implements used 
during the past 100 years.” 

In stimulating public interest in 


The museum of the Union Pacific Railroad Company in Omaha is rich in 
regional and company history. More than 50,000 people visit it annually 
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agriculture, private enterprise, and 
economics, this more than 100-year- 
old firm includes in its museum 
early portable steam engines, trac- 
tion steam engines, road rollers, 
plows, wood and steel threshers, 
and gas tractors, Visitors include 
many students in vocational agri- 
culture, high-school students, 
farmers, as well as dealers in farm 
equipment, 

“In the last 10 years there has 
been a remarkable increase in in- 
terest in early farm machines on 
the farm,” declares the company 
spokesman. 

“Very definitely do we believe 
that our museum is worthwhile. I 
am looking forward to the time 
when we can place all this equip- 
ment on one floor, and it can be 
easily reached by automobile, with 
excellent nearby parking facilities. 
When that can be done, we antici- 
pate thousands where we now have 
hundreds of visitors, and we will 
make a concerted effort to secure 
attendance.” 

An example of a company mu- 
seum used primarily as a re- 
searcher’s or design worker’s tool 
is the one maintained by the Under- 
wood Corporation at Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Although this museum is not 
open to the public as a matter of 
day-to-day policy, the company 
gladly arranges tours for inter- 
ested groups upon request. 

Here, in an ivy-covered wing of 
the firm’s general research labo- 
ratory, and representing a vital 
part of its product-development 
program, are tier upon tier of the 
company’s own machines and com- 
petitive models—both foreign and 
domestic—dating back to the “blind 
writer” of 1873, gaily painted with 
flowers. Because this early type- 
writer was so cumbersome, the 
invariably a man, 
who had to lift the entire carriage 
assembly after typing each line to 
see what he had written. 

Not only for research but for 
patent purposes, the machines, 
which number among them adding 
and accounting machines and other 
office devices, are kept intact. 

“Research without reference is 
no research at all,” affirms the com- 
pany. For this reason, its de- 
signers and engineers frequently 
enter the museum to do a post 


operator was 
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mortem on the structure and oper- 
ation of an old machine model in 
connection with creating a new one. 

An old valentine may seem like 
a far cry from a company museum, 
but the Hallmark Cards, Inc., at its 
plant in Kansas City, Mo., main- 
tains what is probably the largest 
collection in the world of antique 
greeting cards, among which the 
valentine was the first. 

Loan exhibits from this more 
than 20,000-piece collection, which 
includes cards, manuscripts, and 
books, are made to historical mu- 
seums, libraries, and retail stores 
all over the country, particularly 
during the Christmas, Valentine, 
and Easter seasons. Early this 
year, valentines from the collection 
were displayed by the Detroit 
Historical Society and the Con- 
necticut Historical Society (Hart- 
ford), and recently by the Miller & 
Rhoads, Inc., store in Richmond, 
Virginia. 

The educational and advertising 
values of the collection are obvious. 
People like to compare the intricate, 
romantic valentines of 1850, for 
instance—or the hand-painted 
plush-and-satin valentine fans of 
around 1900 that sold for about 
$10—with the simple, relatively 
inexpensive, and often more 
humorous than romantic cards of 
today. 

About to move into a new $8- 
million headquarters building in 
Kansas City, the company will 
move its museum collection with it, 
and put a curator in charge so it 
will be available for visitors to see. 

An industry that serves both art 
and practicality, and so represents 
both in its 20-year-old company 
museum, is the Vermont Marble 
Company, Proctor, Vt. 

Open 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., including 
Sundays and holidays, from the 
last part of May to the middle of 
October, this museum has had its 
visitors increase from about 7,000 
the first year to more than 54,000 
last year. 

“Originally,” states F. J. Plimp- 
ton, assistant general sales man- 
ager, “the museum was opened for 
the benefit of architects and 
builders who came to Vermont to 
select marbles for various jobs. 

“Due to the many comments, it 
was then opened to the public with 
the-idea that it was good adver- 
tising. Since then it has become 
one of the main attractions in the 
State... Therefore, it now serves 
many purposes—advertising, archi- 
tectural, public relations, geological 
source for students from colleges 
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throughout the East, and also as a 
sales outlet for small items.” 

Located on the second floor of 
one of the original marble shops of 
the company, it includes samples of 
marble with marked variations in 
color coming from Vermont quar- 
ries and from foreign countries. 
People are surprised, upon seeing 
the display, that marble exists in 
so many colors. 

A very popular section of the 
museum is the “by-products” one, 
where an illustration is given of the 
uses of marble in crushed or pow- 
dered form in the manufacturing of 
chinaware, linoleum, synthetic tile 
and rubber, putties, paints, plastics, 
steel and sugar, and even tooth- 
paste, for example. 

Also of much interest to visitors 
is an exhibit of types of marble 
memorials, standing in a realistic 
setting of grass and trees. Nearby 
is a small chapel provided with a 
complete church altar and altar 
rail, next to which is the noted 
sculpture in solid white marble of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s_ well-known 
painting, The Last Supper. 

Of educational interest, and in 
continuous operation for the benefit 
of visitors, is a 25-minute sound 
movie film in technicolor, New 
Worlds of Marble, depicting various 
operations of the industry. 

The museum “fully supports it- 
self,” declares Mr. Plimpton, who 
says the approximate annual cost 
to maintain the museum is $19,000, 
including a payroll of over $9,000. 
“During the busy part of the 
season,” he explains, ‘“‘we have as 
many as 14 employees—mostly 
college girls—who act as guides 
and salesgirls.”’ 

The estimated cost of the muse- 
um, which the 75-year-old firm 
refers to as the ‘Marble Exhibit,” 
is $100,000. 

In the metal industry, a leading 
concern, the Aluminum Company 
of America, is planning to join the 
company museum movement. 

Precedence, of course, has been 
set in this field by such well-known 
company museums as that of the 
Worcester Pressed Steel Company 
in Worcester, Mass., or of the 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufac- 
turing Company in Hartford, Conn. 

In the castlelike halls of the 
former, enclosed in the Nation’s 
first building made of steel and 
glass, is an approximate $3-million 
armor collection going back in time 
to 800 B. C. and attracting more 
than 16,000 visitors a year. The 
museum enhances company pres- 
tige when some large business 


group holds a luncheon within its 
walls; or a community activity, 
such as a music festival preview, 
takes place there. 

Hobbyists and collectors in large 
numbers haunt the Colt museum, 
where they find firearm pieces dat- 
ing back to the 1800's. 

Alcoa’s long-range planning is 
for a small, probably one-room 
museum atop its 30-story head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh, Pa.—the 
world’s first aluminum skyscraper. 
Here, it conceives of displaying the 
“Crown Jewels” of the aluminum 
industry, including Boxite ore from 
which the light metal comes, and 
some of the early products. ‘‘The 
purpose would be both commemo- 
rative and educational,” in the ex- 
pectation of a company spokesman, 
and a tour of the building would 
undoubtedly be included. It is be- 
lieved such a museum would pay 
for itself in strengthened public 
relations. 

Many other companies have mu- 
seums, including Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., which has among its 
collection the original macaroni box 
Dorr E, Felt used when he invented 
the Comptometer. Two prized 
possessions are a Bollee Direct 
Multiplier, made in 1889 in Stock- 
holm, Sweden; and an 1883 Sheutz 
Differential Calculator, used to cal- 
culate logarithms. A wall box dis- 
plays the parts in a Comptometer. 

No story of company museums 
would be complete without mention 
of the famous Corning Museum of 
Glass in Corning, N. Y., with 
its comprehensive collection of 
glass from 1500 B. C. to the present 
time, its reference library with over 
a thousand volumes, and its two 
auditoriums and recreational rooms 
for community activities. Since its 
opening in 1951, general attend- 
ance has jumped to approximately 
500,000 a year, and community use 
brings 100,000 annually. Besides 
aiming to present the story of glass 
and its manufacture, the museum— 
which is open to the public daily 
9:30 a. m. to 5:00 p. m.—is created 
around the needs of the community 
and so has become a cultural and 
educational center. 

There are, of course, many other 
company museums in various fields, 
including insurance and banking, 
which might be named; but those 
discussed illustrate what is evident- 
ly a growing trend. 

And an interesting and indirect 
value of the museums is the op- 
portunity they give company ex- 
ecutives for pleasure and relax- 
ation in hunting relics to add to 
the collections. 
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Start Planning Now 
For June Recruits 


Employers are already getting in 
line to interview next year’s gradu- 
ates at the University of Illinois, 
especially at the School of Engi- 
neering, according to Robert Cal- 
vert, Jr., co-ordinating placement 
officer. 

Interview dates for next June’s 
graduates in engineering are filled 
up through the first six weeks of 
the second semester which opens 
next February, Mrs. Pauline Chap- 
man, engineering placement officer, 
reports. Employment opportunities 
also look bright for prospective 
graduates in other colleges of the 
university. 

During the past year, an esti- 
mated 1,276 employers conducted 
approximately 17,800 individual in- 
terviews on the campus. An esti- 
mated 24,000 positions were listed 
with the university by mail or 
telephone in the same period. 

Starting salaries for inexperi- 
enced persons with a_ bachelor’s 
degree ranged from $3,000 to 
$6,000, about half receiving more 
than $4,500. Salaries of Ph. D.’s in 
technical fields ranged from $7,200 
to $10,000. 


Business Failure Rate 


Going Higher 


Today’s successful businessman 
probably operates under a much 
greater strain than his counterpart 
did 20 or 30 years ago. Advances 
in communications and technology 
in factory, store, and office speeded 
up the business pace, requiring con- 
siderably more factual knowledge 
and know-how on the part of the 
entrepreneur, as well as a larger 
initial capital investment. This is 
partly reflected in the business 
failure statistics for the first half 
of 1956, according to the business 
economics department of Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. 

Both the number and the liabili- 
ties of failures in the first six 
months of 1956 hit a postwar high. 
The number of failures was about 
15 per cent higher than in the 
comparable period of 1955, while 
liabilities were up 22 per cent. 
Failures were still considerably 
fewer than in the turbulent 1930's, 
averaging close to 1,100 a month in 
the first half of this year, compared 
with the monthly average of more 
than 2,600 in 1932’s depression 
depths. 
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More than half the failures oc- 
curred in businesses that had been 
in existence for five years or less. 
It is interesting that the proportion 
of “younger” failures has been de- 
clining steadily in the past eight 
years (to 56.6 per cent of all fail- 
ures in 1955 from 77.6 per cent in 
1947), while the toll among busi- 
nesses aged 10 years or more in- 
creased almost steadily to 17.4 per 
cent in 1955, from 9.1 per cent in 
1947. There is an implication that 
experience may not necessarily 
come with age. The postwar years 
were not what might be called a 
“normal” competitive period. More 
than 90 per cent of business failures 
in 1955 and early 1956 were still 
attributable to “inexperience,” ac- 
cording to Dun & Bradstreet’s con- 
tinuing study of the causes of 
business failures. Inadequate sales 
and competitive weakness appear 


How Parke-Davis Handles 


A group of 150 specially trained 
technicians at Parke, Davis & Com- 
pany take time out from their 
regular duties each year to walk 
thousands of miles and answer 
hundreds of thousands of questions 
on pharmacy. 

These employees are volunteer 
guides who annually conduct an 
estimated 10,000 professional 
visitors through the 44 acres of 
floor space in the Parke-Davis 
laboratories here (at Jos. Campau 
and the Detroit River). Each tour 
takes two days and 10 miles of 
walking to complete. 

John L. Kitchen, guide super- 
visor, says each guide is carefully 
chosen, and goes through several 
months of training before conduct- 
ing his first tour. 

“Escorts are technically trained, 
and all have the necessary person- 
ality qualifications,’ Mr. Kitchen 
explained. 

Before a guide is ready to con- 
duct a tour, he has spent some 30 
hours acquainting himself with the 
various departments, has taken a 
course in speech, and has familiar- 
ized himself with a 75-page book 
giving a brief description of each 
plant operation. 

Mr. Kitchen says the motto for 
the escort group is: “No question 
asked by a visitor should receive an 
uncertain (I guess so) answer.” 

“The subject matter in the manu- 
al is reviewed frequently. We peri- 
odically have examinations on 
certain sections of the manual. 
Knowledge of the manual is pre- 
requisite to remaining on the escort 


to be the two major failing points 
among businesses. 

Retail trade continued to ac- 
count for about half of the business 
failures in the first six months of 
this year, About 44 per cent of all 
the concerns in business are retail 
establishments. Although casual- 
ties among retailers of food, liquor, 
furniture, and home furnishings 
were below the comparable 1955 
level, a 45 per cent gain in the 
automotive group helped to push 
the total for retailers about 14 per 
cent above a year ago. There was 
also a marked rise in failures 
among general merchandise stores, 
where the count was 45 per cent 
higher than a year ago; and among 
apparel retailers, with 36 per cent 
more casualties than last year. 
More than half of the retail failures 
(56 per cent) were in the $5,000- 
to $25,000-size group. 


10,000 Visitors a Year 


staff,’ Supervisor Kitchen explains. 

William P. Cusick, director of 
quality control, says escort training 
has been handled by his department 
since the tour program hit full 
stride shortly after World War II. 

“We wanted the tours to em- 
phasize particularly the careful 
checking and testing procedures, 
the constant training of our per- 
sonnel in quality control methods, 
the quality control division, and its 
function in assuring visiting phy- 
sicians and pharmacists they can 
have the utmost confidence in our 
products,” he says. 

A typical tour begins at 9 a. m. 
Chartered buses call for the visitors 
at a downtown hotel, where they 
are guests of the world-wide phar- 
maceutical firm. The buses trans- 
port them to the plant located along 
the Detroit River. 

After a brief welcome by the 
trade relations department, the 
guests are escorted to the plant 
cafeteria for breakfast. Then, they 
are introduced to their escorts in 
the modern visitors’ lounge before 
being divided into separate groups 
with individual guides. 

The visitors walk some six miles 
the first day. They see Parke-Davis 
employees making everything from 
vitamin capsules to antibiotics. 

The following day another team 
of escorts guides the visitors 
through the extensive research 
facilities. Parke-Davis was the first 
commercial institution in the 
United States to erect a building 
solely to house scientific research 
activities. 
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After the second half of the tour, 
an open forum is held at which a 
panel of Parke-Davis experts an- 
swers all questions pertaining to 
the pharmaceutical field. 

Early last year, a Cleveland 
Ohio, physician was honored as the 
100,000th professional visitor at 
Parke-Davis. The tour is so popular 
that members of the medical and 
pharmaceutical profession make 
bookings as much as a year in 
advance. 

Visitors often have come back 
for a second and even third oppor- 
tunity to walk the 10 miles through 
the plant. 

As one visitor said while repeat- 
ing the tour, “I see something new 


”) 


each time! 


You Can Fire the 
Disloyal Employee 


Firing workers for disloyalty to 
their employers has been upheld in 
four important decisions, according 
to Commerce Clearing House, 
national reporting authority on tax 
and business law. 

The protection given workers 
under federal labor law against 
discharge for concerted action does 
not extend to activities which tend 
to injure or destroy their employ- 
ers’ businesses. 

Disloyalty issues were recently 
considered by a Federal Appeals 
Court. An employer was justified 
in firing an employee who acted as 
an employment agent to secure 
offers from other employers for the 
engineers working for his company, 
according to this Court holding. 

In support of this decision, the 
Court cited a U.S. Supreme Court 
ruling that just cause for discharge 
was created when employees dis- 
tributed handbills disparaging their 
employer’s products. 

Also cited was a decision by an- 
other federal appellate court which 
denied reinstatement to workers 
who had established a nationwide 
boycott against their employer’s 
products. 

A paint manufacturer was justi- 
fied in refusing to rehire striking 
workers who distributed handbills 
warning the public that the paint 
made by inexperienced workers in 
the plant could “‘peel, crack, blister 
or scale,’ according to a recent 
National Labor Relations Board 
case, reported by CCH. 

In all four cases, the activities 
engaged in were considered to have 
the possible consequence of destroy- 
ing the employers’ businesses. 
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GM Official Presents Argument for Automation 


One of this country’s problems 
is that its labor force is increasing 
at only half the rate of the general 
population, Louis C. Goad, General 
Motors executive vice-president, 
said here today. 

Addressing the fifth annual GM 
Conference for Engineering Edu- 
cators, Mr. Goad said this means 
both engineering and manufactur- 
ing must be stepped up in the 
future, if the United States is to 
maintain or raise its present living 
standards. 

“Science and engineering are at 
the root of men’s ability to trans- 
late nature’s forces and materials 
to human benefit,”” Mr. Goad de- 
clared. “In these United States, the 
growing benefits are shared in 
greater or less measure by some 
167,400,000 people, a number which 
is increasing by 1 each 12 seconds. 

“Of this total, about 1 in each 
160 is engaged in science and en- 
gineering, just a little over one-half 
per cent. Their success in prying 
upward the moving curve of tech- 
nical progress both in engineering 
and manufacturing makes the life 
of the average American largely 
what it is—at least from the 
material viewpoint.” 

The GM executive, tracing the 
statistical pattern of the country’s 
growth, pointed out that today’s 
“composite American” is 30.2 years 
old; and the national health is so 
favorable, he may be expected to 
live another 42 years. 

“This median age of 30 is going 
upward even in spite of a tremen- 
dous growth in population of the 
very young,” he said. “While birth 
records are being set, the number 
of those living past 65 is also mov- 
ing upward. 

“Since more than half of those 
past 65 report themselves as re- 
tired and because the young, of 
course, require parental support,” 
Mr. Goad added, “it is entirely 
appropriate that we show the 1956 
composite American as_ willingly 
bearing the extra burden of a child 
on his left arm and an older person 
on his right. 

“Our 30-year-old man is in the 
heart of the Nation’s labor force. 
He has too much work to do, and it 
isn’t likely that he’ll get much help 
from others than engineers, who 
can make his muscles and mind 
more useful,’ Mr. Goad declared. 

“The low birth rate of the de- 
pression years and the death toll 
of World War II and the Korean 
action make it amply clear to econ- 


omists that he’ll just need to be- 
come more efficient, or...he will 
have to be provided with tools to 
enable him to be more efficient. 

“The labor force is increasing 
now at the rate of only about half 
that of the general population. In 
April, the labor force was 64 mil- 
lion and, of these, 2.6 million were 
unemployed. It is this 64-million 
force which is increasing slowly, 
while those in retirement increase 
more rapidly along with those not 
yet entering employment,” Mr. 
Goad declared. 

He explained that each person 
in the labor force today handles 
the needs of himself plus 1.6 other 
people; while in 1940, each man 
handled his own needs plus 1.2 
other people. 

“Productivity—just to maintain 
the status quo in material things 
has had to increase 33 per cent so 
far as it affects caring for people 
other than himself, or an over-all 
productivity increase of 18 per 
cent just to include himself. 

“Because of the progress in 
manufacturing technology, he no 
longer needs to work 60 hours a 
week and more. He now works 40 
hours a week, even while sustaining 
the very high standard of living 
we enjoy in relative security as a 
nation,” Mr. Goad said. 

Another GM executive, John J. 
Cronin, vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing staff, told the en- 
gineering educators that skilled 
jobs which support the professional 
area of engineering are increasing 
rapidly. 

“Beyond creating new opportuni- 
ties at the engineer level, the ap- 
plication of advanced technology 
applied to manufacturing processes 
has resulted in a wholesome up- 
grading among our hourly rated 
employees,” Mr. Cronin explained. 

“Among our employees, the num- 
ber classified as skilled has _ in- 
creased from 11 per cent of the 
total in 1941, to 13 per cent at 
present. While the over-all hourly 
employment total increased 87 per 
cent, the skilled employee total 
went up 125 per cent. This is ap- 
parently a long-range continuing 
trend,” he said. 

“The national productivity im- 
provement factor depends on a 
great variety of influences,’’ Mr. 
Cronin declared, “but a major one 
is the level of technical education 
which the Nation as a whole is able 
to reach through its educational 
system.” 
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(Continued from page 5) 


campaigners have not announced 
their automation plans yet. 


They Bulldozed Out the first 
shovelful this spring, but already 
Automatic Electric Company an- 
nounces it is increasing the size 
of the new manufacturing and re- 
search center in Northlake, IIL, 
by 200,000 square feet. Leslie H. 
Warner, president, says the in- 
crease to more than _ 1,500,000 
square feet was required “to pro- 
vide productive capacity in line 
with revised estimates of the ex- 
pected demand for dial telephone 
and other communications equip- 
ment, automation devices, and other 
electronic products.” 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
claims that through its computer 
it has solved the problem of a 
large department store where the 
arrival and departure of delivery 
trucks at certain hours was a 
problem. The store wanted to co- 
ordinate arrival, departure, and 
servicing so the docks would never 
be empty or overloaded. We'll grant 
that the computer probably com- 
posed a very neat schedule, but it 
certainly can’t regulate traffic, the 
habits of the drivers and cus- 
tomers. It still will take a tough 
dock superintendent to keep the 
loads moving. Let’s not give the 
formulas and the brains too much 
credit. 


Get ‘Em While They're Hot. 
Hill and Knowlton, Inc., 150 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., is 
offering you lucky subscribers a 
copy of its useful “Directory of 
Key Government Personnel,” com- 
plete with the room number, tele- 
phone and extension number of 
each, It’s a handy book. Just called 
Rep. Charles A. Buckley (N. Y.), 
Public Works chairman, National 
8-3120, Extension 1000, and told 
him it sure does. John W. Hill, 
president of H&K, was very kind 
to offer us this booklet. 


When Editors Give their desks 
the semiannual cleanout, interest- 
ing items often come to light. 
You’ve probably seen that memo 
stationery with the line at the top, 
“From the desk of.” We've got 
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some ourselves, printed up by an 
eager young beaver who used to 
inhabit our offices. You'll enjoy 
Eugene Whitmore’s reaction to re- 
ceiving a communication on this 
stationery: 


Dear Mr. Balk’s Desk: 

Let me introduce 
Balk’s Desk. I am Mr. 
Desk. 

Since the desks at Dartnell have 
started communicating I guess the 
desks at Lockhart must begin to 
learn to communicate. I was 
brought up to believe that a desk 
just sat still and minded its own 
business, but since they have be- 
gun to communicate, I must get in 
line. 

Mr. Whitmore thinks that a 
“communicating desk” is a trifle 
silly. He tells me that 40 years ago 
all letterheads had a line, “Office 
of”’—followed by the name of the 
person, for example: 

Office of 
Eugene Grausemeyer Whitmore 
Tattooing, Plain Sewing, and 
Lawn Mowers Sharpened. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
We appreciate Your Trade 

The phrase “Office of’ went out 
of style with mustache cups, stiff 
cuff shirts, frock coats, and tar 
paper (derby) hats. 

Mr. Whitmore tells me that he is 
anxious to inquire why Dartnell 
has revived this ancient and some- 
what stuffy line, “Dartnell Edi- 
torial Offices,’ then added an even 
stuffier line, “From the desk of.” 

Mr. Whitmore reveals to me, in 
strict confidence, that he thinks 
desks should be seen and not 
heard. So, I am afraid this is the 
last letter I can write you, other- 
wise Mr. Whitmore threatens to 
chop me up for kindling wood. 

Your sincere friend, 

The Desk of 
Eugene Grausemeyer Whitmore 


myself, Mr. 
Whitmore’s 


Construction Has begun on an 
administration and engineering re- 
search building at 2020 Montcalm 
St., Indianapolis, Ind., to be the 
national headquarters for the Bry- 
ant Division of Carrier Corporation. 
Bryant will move from the present 
downtown location at 48 Monument 
Circle when the new building is 
completed. 








Safeguard Confidential 
Papers from Prying 





ad 


/ UNREADABLE 
NEW SHREDMASTER (cupeos come our 


4g) ill HERE 
Bam TY 


Portable office paper shredding machine 
quickly, easily, and effectively destroys 
confidential papers and obsolete records 
in your own office. Quiet, compact. Safe 
and easy to operate! New low price! 


FREE 10-DAY TRIAL. 
Write for free illustrated descriptive folder 
with details of 10-day trial. 


Ask for brochure # 28 


The SHREDMASTER @..-/. 
9 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of the most complete line of 
Office and Industrial Shredding Machines! 
A Division of Self Winding Clock Co., Inc. 














The Vest-Pocket Course in 
Selling 


“A SHORT COURSE 
IN SALESMANSHIP” 


By J. C. Aspley 


Here's a pint-size manual on salesman- 
ship that packs a real wallop! As a re- 
fresher course in the fundamentals of 
selling, over 200,000 copies have been 
bought by companies to give to their 
salesmen, dealers, and to men who want 
to get into selling. 64 pages. 4 by 6 
inches. Send for sample copy, 40 cents. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chieage 40, Il. 
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Protect Reference Material 
With This Clear Cover 


IF YOU HAVE discovered the con- 
venience of mounting often-used tele- 
phone numbers, clients’ names, price 
lists, or what-have-you on your pull- 
out desk shelf, this protector is 
probably just what you’ve been look- 
ing for to keep these references clean 
and in place. And since the Viso- 
Deskplate is made of heavy clear 
plastic, you can continue to use the 
shelf as an auxiliary writing area. 
D. C. Hey Co., Inc., 422 S. Seventh 
St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


+ 


This Board Gives You 


Control at a Glance 
< 


ALL BUSINESS operations can be 
reduced to a graphic over-all picture 
on the Planomatic, giving the key 
executive up-to-date figures on: 
Capital, materials, production, sales, 
advertising, administration targets, 
and expenditures; as well as produc- 
tion and sales forecasts and progress, 
stocks, profits, and so forth. For 
branch and departmental control, a 
graphic layout might show the rel- 
ative position against forecasted 
turnover, costs, stocks, and profit, as 
well as visual control of periodic 
returns from multiple branches. 
Numadiscs (figures) and Colordiscs 
(multicolors) are revolving. discs 
mounted on spindles and housed in 
16-disc units assembled in any desired 
combination. Planomatic Division, 
Lansdale Products Corp., Box 568, 
Lansdale, Pa. 


Automatic Microfilm Mounter 


A HIGH-SPEED automatic unit for 
mounting microfilm frames to all 
standard types of cards can mount 
35mm. film in aperture cards at the 
rate of 3,000 frames an hour. Known 
as the FMA Automatic Mounter, the 
unit has an automatic detection 
system which immediately stops the 
mounter when there is a card imper- 
fection, film does not meet specifi- 
cations, an error occurs in either film 
or card sequence, equipment fails, 
or operator makes an error. Machine 
shuts off at a point where card can 
easily be removed, checked, and a new 
card inserted or the error corrected. 
Filmsort Division of Dexter Folder 
Co., Pearl River, N. Y. 


Fire Alarm Plugs A 
Into Outlet 


TINY NEW fire alarm shrieks an ear- 
splitting alarm at first sign of fire 
or ominous overheating. Easily 
“planted” wherever fire may gain 
costly headway before being detected, 
the re-usable alarm draws no current 
except when signaling. Thermostat 
triggers the alarm when heat reaches 
140 degrees, and continues it until 
conditions return to normal—about 
100 degrees. The Fire-Spy plug-in 
fire alarm weighs about six ounces. 
Laramie Chemical Corp., 290 Main 
St., Stamford, Conn. 


Stumbleproof Electrical 
Extension Duct 


NEED an outlet in the middle of the 
room? Just plug the Electriduct in 
a wall outlet, and this over-the-floor 
extension cord will provide you with 
a two-way receptacle where you need 
it, minus dangerous cords waiting 
to snare an unwary foot. The rubber 
extension duct keeps enclosed wire 
safe from moisture, while ribs on the 
underside prevent slipping on the 
floor, You'll find equipment on casters 
will roll over the cord easily. Ideas, 
Inc., 615 S. Second St., Laramie, Wyo. 





Tiny New Portable 
Dictating Machine 


SMALL ENOUGH to carry by handle 
or wear with a snap-on shoulder 
strap, SoundScriber’s “200” is all set 
to really get around. Salesmen will 
find it fits in the glove compartments 
of their cars, the top drawer of a 
desk, or in a brief case or suitcase. 
Its tiny size has not lessened its 
efficiency, however. The “200” affords 
all the convenience and functions of 
a standard office machine. The mi- 
crophone, power cord, and a supply 
of discs are all contained within the 
six-pound machine. Besides being able 
to transcribe the discs on any make 
SoundScriber transcriber, any 33%, 
r. p.m. home phonograph can be used, 
making it possible to send “voice 
letters” to family and friends. With 
the use of an inverter, the “200” can 
be plugged into a cigarette lighter 
of an automobile. The SoundScriber 
Corporation, 146 Munson St., New 
Haven 9, Conn. 


New Line of Commercial 
Amplifiers 


DESIGNED for the “budget” mar- 
ket, these Pacemakers have many 
features formerly found only on the 
more expensive units. Eight new 
models are included, along with such 
accessories as a three-speed photo 
top and a systems case which carries 
two 12-inch speakers and 25 feet of 
cable. Modern styling includes re- 
cessed and illuminated dial panels on 
all models, as well as balanced re- 
cessed carrying handles. H. H. Seay, 
Bell Sound Systems, Inc., 555 Marion 
Rd., Columbus 7, Ohio. 

> 
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Communication Stand for 
Orderly Office 


THIS spacesaving unit will hold a 
number of necessary objects and 
leave the desk top free for other 
purposes. A natural spot for the tele- 
phone, the stand will also hold tele- 
phone books, other reference books, 
dictation equipment, and correspond- 
ence folders. A utility drawer holds 
discs and index slips for dictation 
equipment. Called a “Communication 
Stand,” the unit has a power cord 
that connects the outlets on the table 
to a wall plug. Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., West Orange, N. J. 
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Folding Walls Separate Offices 


Or Join Them Together 

< 

IF YOU’RE reorganizing your office 
layout or decorating new offices, 
Modernfold folding walls may deserve 
a place in your scheme. Being ex- 
tremely light weight and maneuver- 
able, Modernfolds can enable you to 
enjoy the spaciousness of undivided 
rooms, yet provide privacy when 
wanted by gliding into place at a 
touch. Vinyl coverings, readily 
cleaned with soap and water, are 
placed on a steel frame and track 
with double-strength balanced hinge 
construction at top and bottom. Used 
as a door, Modernfolds save up to 
eight feet of floor space formerly 
used by the old-style swinging door’s 
arc. New Castle Products, Inc., New 
Castle, Ind. 


A 


Line Finder Attachment 
For Electric Typewriter 


USED WITH marginally punched 
continuous forms, this line finder will 
advance a form any predetermined 
number of lines in one operation—by 
the touch of a key. A special program 
disc controls all vertical spacing on 
any particular form. Interchangeable 
discs can be easily inserted in the 
mechanism for different forms. When 
used on a tape- or card-reading ma- 
chine, the line finder may be operated 
from the ordinary punched spacing 
codes, thus eliminating the attention 
of an operator. When used simultane- 
ously with other machines using the 
same coded tapes or cards, the forms 
may be varied by using different 
program discs on the respective ma- 
chines. The Standard Register Co., 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


A 


Calculator Multiplies and 
Divides Automatically 


A CONSTANT key in the new Victor 
Printing Calculator permits multi- 
plication or division by the same 
figure any number of times without 
need of its re-entry on the keyboard 
each time. Totals may also be re- 
tained (by means of the total trans- 
fer button) for their further multi- 
plication or division. A stop button 
halts the machine if a change in 
operation is desired, and a touch of 
the motor bar gives automatic totals 
or subtotals. Victor Adding Machine 
Co., 3900 N. Rockwell St., Chicago 
18, Illinois 
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ORGANIZER 


DESKS 


for the modern office 


Shaw- Walker Work-Organizer 
Desks are guaranteed to help 
you get more done. The drawers 
organize everything from paper 
clips to records—put what’s 
needed most in easiest position 
for quickest use. 

But you must see these desks 
to experience the numerous 
work-saving economies they can 
effect for you. Now on display 
in 416 cities. 


GHAW-WALKER 


MUSKEGON 93, MICHIGAN 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Representatives Everywhere 














EXECUTIVES 
Your biggest headache 
in office furnishing 


the most beautiful 


PLASTIC CHAIR MAT 


ever designed 
If your chair mat is shabby, needs paint, looks seedy, 
beautify your office with a gleaming Driftwood Gray 
or rich Walnut wood-grain plastic Maso-Mat. Low 


cost, smooth, not slippery, won't creep or warp, resists 
burns and alcohol, thick, non-warp. 
FOR DETAILS USE COUPON BELOW | 


MASO STEEL PRODUCTS, INC 
53 W. Jackson, Rm. 904, Chicago 4, I/I 


Please send me FREE catalog and more information on the Maso “Executive” 
plastic office choir mats. 





NAME 





COMPANY__ 
ADORESS 
city 


semen ewewececcocccoat 
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BUSINESS 72S_— 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





VISUAL PRESENTATIONS 
graphs, charts, maps, and diagrams— 
are the subject of a booklet by 
Francis J. McHugh, cartographer, 
Naval War College. How to use the 
best form to get your idea across 
faster, clearer, and more vividly is 
explained in detail, along with charts 
on how to assemble the various types 
of presentations. Copies may be ob- 
tained from Tecnifax Corporation, 195 
Appleton St., Holyoke, Mass. 


x * * 


AN EXPANDING “library” of IDP 
information is being offered by Stand- 
ard Register Company to interested 
businessmen. Called the IDP Hand- 
book, the service will be published in 
sections and distributed as soon as 
available. Some of the titles are “The 
Science of IDP,” “Methods of Filing 
IDP Data,” “IDP Applications,” and 
“Form Design and Keyboard Plan- 
ning.” Standard Register Co., Albany 
and Campbell, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


* * . 


OWNERS OF Dual-Lith offset equip- 
ment will be interested in a new 
technical bulletin giving detailed in- 
structions for performing a variety 
of numbering operations on the Dual- 
Lith. Ask for technical bulletin No. 2 
from Davidson Corporation, 29 Ryer- 
son St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


* * * 


ENVELOPE USERS (and who 
isn’t?) will like the new  spiral- 
bound reference book on how to get 
the most out of their envelope dollars. 
“Type for Envelope Designs” contains 
54 type specimens, along with enve- 
lope styles, a variety of ways of dis- 
playing postal indicia, suggested 
corner card designs, and paper 
samples. Copies are available for $1.00 
from A. T. Bermingham, Jr., presi- 
dent, Columbia Envelope Company, 
2015 N. Hawthorne Ave., Melrose 
Park, IIl. 


* « * 


BETTER BUSINESS RELATIONS 
Through Annual Reports is the name 
of a new publication from the 
National Chamber of Commerce. De- 
signed to help businessmen develop 


a better understanding by employees 
of the operation of their businesses, 
the publication explains the best 
methods to make an employee annual 
report attractive to the eye and easy 
to read. Copies are available for 50 
cents from the Business Relations 
Department, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington 
a eX. 


* * * 


MORE THAN 230 rental motion pic- 
tures are listed in Business Education 
Films’ 1956-57 catalog. These include 
films on: Accounting, advertising, 
banking, bookkeeping, business, busi- 
ness arithmetic, business English, 
communication, consumer education, 
economics, finance, government, home 
economics, industrial management, 
insurance, law, office machines, office 
practices, parliamentary law, person- 
nel management, politics, public re- 
lations, public speaking, retailing, 
salesmanship, secretarial practices, 
shorthand, typewriting, transporta- 
tion, and vocational guidance. Copies 
are free from Business Education 
Films, Film Center Bldg., 630 Ninth 
Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


* * . 


NEW ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 
are described in a booklet by Arm- 
strong Cork Company. Entitled 
“Quiet at Work,” the booklet contains 
a chart that summarizes the advan- 
tages of each type of material and 
helps readers determine the material 
best suited to their needs. Armstrong 
Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


* ™ ~ 


YOU CAN SAVE 10 per cent on 
Your Fidelity Insurance Cost, claims 
a new booklet by Cummins-Chicago, 
by using the Cummins System for 
permanently canceling invoices, ship- 
ping papers, and supporting docu- 
ments. The system protects against 
disbursement and inventory losses 
which account for 87 per cent of all 
money embezzled, the booklet states. 
Copies are available from _ the 
Cummins-Chicago Corp., 4740 N. 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, IIl. 


* * ” 


IF YOUR BUSINESS RECORDS 
have attained the volume needed to 
justify machine searching systems, 
you will find some helpful information 
in the July and August issue of 
“Record Trends.” Also covered is 
indexing case history. Copies are 
available from Record Controls, Inc., 
209 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, IIl. 


* * * 


A LIST OF REPORTS AND BOOKS 
on management performance, princi- 
ples, and progress is contained in 
AMA’s latest catalog, “AMA Man- 
agement Bookshelf.” Interested 
readers may obtain a copy by writing 
on business stationery to Publication 
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Service, American Management As- 
sociation, 1515 Broadway, New York 


36, New York. Many an early morning minute 


* * * 





can be saved if incoming mail is 
EIGHTH ANNUAL OFFICE MAN- 


AGEMENT CONFERENCE will be MY opened faster and distributed 
+ . a “s 4 wv) J ‘; 4 — 
held at the University of Maryland F sooner. Adds up to a lot of me 
on November 8, 9, and 10, 1956. The 
meetings will feature technical ses- 
sions by leading business executives; . / ‘ . bod 
and separate sessions will be held quicker, and neater, than anybody 
during the conference to discuss can by hand. This electric model 
integrated data processing, office e 
systems and procedures, machines, . . ne Sod : 
records, and how to get effective = as fast as they can be fed—any size, 
results through good office leadership ps thickness, kind of stock. Helps give 
and management. For further in- 
formation, address Arthur S. Patrick, e There are three MailOpener 
Associate Professor of Office Manage- _—s — 

ment at the University of Maryland, aves ays models, hand or electric, for any 
College of Business and Public Ad- office. Call the nearest PB office for 
ministration, College Park, Md. 


in your a demonstration. Or send for free 


illustrated booklet. 
5 eee: we 3 being FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of postal rates 


. ro . e - eegense freee: “te 
coe haa! ace css |) RNSMOSS YOar! | Rnmanct 


booklet, “How to Design a Business 
Form,” a form layout rule, printing 
specification sheets, and pica and 
elite typewriter spacing form layout 
sheets. Hammermill suggests you 


check your present forms against PITNEY-BOWES 


the “5-Minute Form Check List” in 


he booklet to see how they measur — 
up. If you find the forms sre not (tb) MAILOPENER 


saved in a year! 


e A PB MailOpener opens mail 


shaves a hairline edge off envelopes 


every business day a headstart! 











designed to do the best job for the Prtney-Bowes, Inc. 

intended purpose, the layout sheets 2159 Walnut Street, Stamford,Conn. os 
will aid you in planning new forms. originators of the postage meter offices in 94 cities in U.S. and Canada 
The printing specification sheets will 
help you give exact instructions to 
the printer to avoid misunderstand- 
ings which might be costly. For a To help your salesmen 
copy, write to Advertising Depart- 
ment, Hammermill Paper Co., Erie help themselves ed 


6, Pennsylvania. 


| 2% STRATEGY IN SELLING 
LETTERHEADS OF THE YEAR is <S r 


2 is 
the title of a brochure of 14 letter- , BY J. C. ASPLEY 
heads chosen for their outstanding P : 
design. All produced by lithography, . - Keep a set of these seven manuals in 
the selections were made from entries aia some easy-to-reach spot where your 
in a continuing letterhead design salesmen will have access to them—your 
contest sponsored by Gilbert. A de- s desk or company library, perhaps. This 
Sign analysis and identification of short course in salesmanship is based 
type elements accompanies’ each upon the field experience of top sales 
letterhead, along with a check list . winners and the methods they are using 
for good letterhead design. Gilbert Planning the Sale to clear the hurdle of today’s highly com- 
Paper Co., Menasha, Wis. Getting Better Interviews petitive market. 

Making the Presentation 1 

Disposing of Objections Seven manuals SZ .OO 

HOW INVENTORY CONTROL can Closing the Sale in handy box Plus postage 
balance stock and reduce costs is told Managing Your Time , 
in a comprehensive 16-page booklet 

by Remington Rand. Tying manage- The Way to Leadership CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 
ment, production, purchasing, and Will Be Sent on 
sales together, inventory control can 
help you reach the proper balance 10-Day Approval 
where the cost of purchasing the 
material equals the cost of keeping 
the material on hand. Too slow turn- ee0e0e0¢e2e 
over increases the cost of possession, 
according to the booklet; too fast 
turnover increases the cost of acqui- 

sition. Ask for booklet No. KD406A DARTNELL, s« 
when writing Remington Rand, SALES TRAINING AIDS 


Division of Sperry Rand Corporation, CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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The Dartnell Corporation 4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Mail a set of STRATEGY IN SELLING manuals to— 
Name 


Firm 


City Zone......... State 
(Please Print) 
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COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 





THE 
COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 
Interchangeable 
ORGANIZATION 
CHART 


EASY TO CHANGE 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 








Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
Eliminates All Costly Drafting 
Photographs for Sharp Prints 
Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 
All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
Soives Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Folder 
with Price Schedule No. AB-9 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds %” to 


36”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service. 





i 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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SUCCESSFUL OFFICE MANUALS. 
By F. C. Minaker. Based on two main 
objectives—to pinpoint the need for 
modernizing the office manual and 
to help the man who faces that job— 
this report offers an excellent guide 
for bringing the office manual up to 
date. Current emphasis on work 
simplification, automation, human re- 
lations, and better employee com- 
munication has outmoded the major- 
ity of office manuals. These trends 
have intensified the need to make 
the office manual readable and easy 
to understand so that employees will 
use the book. 

The author analyzed more than a 
hundred office manuals (applying the 
term to all standardized written in- 
struction) to determine the ingredi- 
ents of a successful manual. As a 
result, the report tells what should 
go into a manual and, equally im- 
portant, what should be left out. 

Three main parts make up the 
report: (1) Planning the Manual 
(2) Writing and Producing the 
Manual, and (3) Pointers on Revis- 
ing the Manual. Especially helpful 
are sections on tailoring the manual 
to fit the company, using job analysis 
as the basis, the manual as an aid to 
standardization, training books for 
supervisors, getting union co-op- 
eration on the project, writing the 


manual for the user, production 
economies, setting a _ realistic re- 
vision schedule, and “selling” the 


manual to employees. 

Twenty-one exhibits from manuals 
used by companies like General 
Foods, Union Electric, Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing, West Penn, 
and Webcor highlight the text. Also 
included are planning sheets covering 
every phase of preparing an office 
manual that such companies have 
found effective. The Dartnell Cor- 
poration, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. 100 loose-leaf pages 
in ring binder, with exhibits. $8.75. 


HOW TO NEGOTIATE A_ SUC- 
CESSFUL CONTRACT. By Louis M. 
Brown. Written by a lawyer with 
more than 22 years’ experience as a 
member of the California State Bar, 
Mr. Brown’s book gives helpful in- 
formation on contracts used in day- 
to-day personal and business affairs. 
Answers questions usually asked by 
persons entering into a legal contract 
in a simple down-to-earth manner. 

Subject matter includes points to 
remember in negotiating a contract, 
types of corporation agreements, 
stockholder’s agreements, partnership 
problems, employment agreements, 
sales agency agreements, purchase 


BOOKS wivwtt Hacing 


and sale of realty forms, and many 
other typical contractual situations 
faced by the average person today. 

You might not be able to write a 
contract when you finish Mr. Brown's 
book, and that isn’t what it is meant 
to accomplish, but you will find the 
tools here for making a last-minute 
check on a contract before you “sign 
on the dotted line.” Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N. Y. 290 pages. $5.65. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT. By 
Charles B. Hicks and Irene Place. 
Stresses the growing importance of 
the office function in today’s economy, 
and proceeds to present the basic 
ideas of office engineering. Shows how 
to study facts and simplify office 
methods through scientific application 
of work simplification techniques. 

Subject matter includes methods 
of planning and organizing the office, 
control of office work, simplification 
techniques, the human element in the 
office, and managing and supervising 
office service units. Particularly effec- 
tive is the chapter dealing with lay- 
out, using diagrams and charts to 
show the ideal physical environment 
of the office. This chapter even deals 
with types and sizes of space for work 
stations, techniques of preparing the 
layout, use of partitions and color, 
and outer office utilization. 

Included is a complete glossary on 
office management and automation 
terms. The textual material is con- 
cise and to the point, providing sound 
information for the solution of office 
management problems. Both authors 
are known academically for their 
training and experience in all phases 
of office administration and manage- 
ment. Allyn and Bacon Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 548 pages. 
$8.65. 


GUIDE TO FREE CURRICULUM 
MATERIALS. Thirteenth annual 
edition. Although this book was pre- 
pared for elementary schoolteachers, 
it will be very useful to public re- 
lations departments and _ personnel 
and training directors. For instance, 
if you’re a supplier in a large indus- 
try, you can get the whole story of 
many industries in booklet form for 
your employees, using it to show them 
their part in the business. The 
material available is useful in eco- 
nomic education and community re- 
lations programs. It gives an excel- 
lent picture of the type of supple- 
mentary materials industry is making 
available to the schools. Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 318 
pages. $5.50. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


SCHUYLER DEAN HOSLETT, who wrote 
our lead article on a company devel- 
opment program, is responsible for 
management development in a com- 
pany of some 8,000 employees. Before 
joining The Reuben H. Donnelley Cor- 
poration, Mr. Hoslett directed an 
intensive six-week course for high- 
level executives at Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Graduate School of Business. 
Previous to this, he was assistant 
dean of the School of Business at 
Cornell University, responsible for 
courses designed to teach the best 
American management practices to 
young French executives. 


* * * 


EDWIN T. ASHMAN's second article on 
budgeting direct labor costs gets 
down to dollars-and-cents application 
in this issue. In charge of the work- 
measurement program at The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 
since its inception in 1947, Mr. Ash- 
man’s articles reflect the broad ex- 
perience he gained while attached to 
the Office of the Management En- 
gineer in the Navy and at MONY’s 
home office. 
* * * 

MARION L. BRIGGS, well-known AMe_nrI- 
CAN BUSINESS correspondent, has been 
covering subjects of interest to busi- 


This Month’s 
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ness executives for the past three 
years. Formerly a lecturer at Colum- 
bia University, Miss Briggs is now 
associated with the adult education 
division of the New York City schools. 


* * * 


PHIL HIRSCH comes up with another 
idea on how to make the accountant’s 
life a happier one in this issue. A 
graduate of Northwestern University, 
Mr. Hirsch worked for several years 
as a reporter on an Anchorage, 
Alaska, newspaper. 


* * > 


ROSS L. HOLMAN, whose article on how 
General Shoe cut payroll preparation 
time appears in this issue, has been 
writing business articles for several 
years. This is his third for AMERICAN 
BusINess. Mr. Holman hails from 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Correspondence Course 





ELECTRONICS 


Correspondence Course 


“Programming for Business Computers” 


The application of business problems to 
electronic computers requires trained 
men and women. The Correspondence 
Course “Programming for Business 
Computers” provides this training. It 
is ideal for Company Training Pro- 
grams, 

BUSINESS ELECTRONICS workshop 
method of instruction provides practi- 
cal experience in programming busi- 
ness problems. Send Today without ob- 
ligation for brochure describing this 
excellent training course. 


BUSINESS ELECTRONICS INC. 
Programming Section 
BOX 3330, RINCON ANNEX 
SAN FRANCISCO 19, CALIF. 











Mail Rack 


Clear your desk fer action 
with this CURMANCO 
LETTER SORTER 
Saves time. . . Invites action 
Clears your desk. Handles, 
Sorts, Classifies 
work. Electrically welded in 
one Dpiece. Olive Green, 
Brown, Gray. 


Letter ¢7.50 ‘282! $9.50 
F.0.B. Factory. Severqese 
CURRIER MFG. CO., St. Paul 8, Minn. 








Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$5,000 to $35,000 


We offer the original personal employment 
service (established 46 years). Procedure 
of highest ethical standards is individu- 
alized to your personal requirements. 
Identity covered; present position pro- 
tected. Ask for particulars. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC., 550 Brisbane Bidg., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 





Publishers 











if you ore the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 


deserve. We will publish 
Booklet on 7°" 
your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
Publishing print, promote, advertise ond 
sell it! Good royalties. 
Your Book 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF 
HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. ABS 200 Vorick St.. NW. Y. 14 











Now Is the Time to— 


Step Out and Selt/ 


By William E. Holler 


Into this 80-page booklet, Bill Holler 
has packed a lifetime of sales ex- 
perience. Here is the “know-how” and 
“sales savvy” that led this former sales 
manager of General Motors’ Chevrolet 
Division to prominence as one of 
America’s foremost sales personalities. 
Small in size but big in purpose, this 
booklet will provide encouragement and 
practical guidance in achieving sales 
leadership. 

Send 50 cents NOW direct to the pub- 
lisher for your copy of “Step Out and 
Sell!” 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4670 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 























USINESS is moving into high gear. In 

spite of the political viewers-with-alarm 
who confuse voters during a presidential elec- 
tion, business is doing very well. Our gross 
national product, a measurement of prosperity, 
should reach the annual rate of $415 billion 
during the fourth quarter of 1956. The re- 
bound from the steel strike is in full swing, 
exports are increasing, Government spending 
is rising. Capital outlays, while slowed down 
by higher interest rates, might reach an all- 
time high before the year is over. Even the 
auto manufacturers and their employees, 
who have been singing the blues, are looking 
forward to producing 1.7 million passenger 
‘ars this fall. No wonder the Republicans wore 
broad smiles in San Francisco. But business- 
men who want to keep the present adminis- 
tration in office would do well to remember 
1948, when 50 per cent of the registered voters 
—predominantly Republican—figuring that 
the election was “in the bag,” stayed home. 
This 1956 election, as we see it now, will go to 
whichever party does the best job of getting 
out the vote. What happened to Governor 
Dewey in 1948 could happen to President 
Kisenhower. 


* * * 


The recent happenings at Studebaker-Pack- 
ard make one point crystal clear: No matter 
how good your plans may be, they are worth- 
less without the cash to carry them through. 
When Jim Nance took the helm at Packard, 
he started the implementation of a bold plan. 
But when the bankers decided to withhold the 
money, there was nothing to do but to make 
the deal with Curtiss-Wright. We have seen 
the same thing happen to other businesses. 
This only goes to prove the wisdom of cutting 
expansion plans to the cloth on hand, and not 
depending too much on outside financing. In 
our concentration on production and sales, it 
is in order to give more consideration to fi- 
nances, as well as more authority to the finan- 
cial men on the management team. More 
businesses have failed from expanding too fast 
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without adequate working capital than for any 
other reason. That is why the controller is mov- 
ing up into the highest echelon of management 
as the need to keep costs, sales, and finance in 
balance increases. 

oe 
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Is there a better way to pay executives! 
This timely question was asked, and answered 
in the affirmative at the highly successful con- 
ference on executive compensation sponsored 
by AMERICAN BusINEss in co-operation with 
the University of Illinois earlier this month. 
Changes in the economic picture, confiscatory 
taxes, the shortage of skilled executives, and 
a growing need for seasoned business leader- 
ship make it imperative for every business 
large or small—to reconsider base salaries and 
“fringe” benefits paid to executives. Too many 
executive compensation plans in force today 
are as obsolete as the Model-T Ford. Most 
of the existing plans need weeding. 


* * * 


Along with a better pay plan for executives, 
there is a need for insuring capable replace- 
ments for executives who leave home in search 
of “greener pastures.” Most forward-looking 
companies are doing something about that, too. 
Northern Lllinois Gas Company, to mention 
just one, has created the position of Director 
of Management Development. His job? To 
seek out, appraise, and train employees for 
executive responsibility. “We are making a 
particular effort,” President Marvin Chandler 
reported to his 77,000 shareholders, “‘to assure 
your company a topflight management, not 
only now, but especially 10, 20, and 30 years 
from now.” This long-range planning explains 
why more and more companies are sending 
young executives on the way up to participate 
in seminars and workshops where they will be 
exposed to new ideas. The workshops spon- 
sored by this magazine are cases in point. The 
human brain is like the engine that drives our 
automobile—it takes a hot spark to start it 
oing and keep it going.—J. C. Aspley 
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“World’s largest wholesale distributors 
of drug, chemical and liquor products.” 


“Salttonal Accounting Machines save us $150,000 
per year...return 50% of their cost annually.’’ 


—McKESSON & ROBBINS, INCORPORATED 


“We operate a vast and highly intricate net- 
work of over 100 wholesale divisions from 
coast to coast and in Hawaii. The complex- 
ity of this operation demands extraordinary 
efficiency in planning, organization and ad- 
ministration. That is why we have com- 
pletely mechanized our accounting depart- 
ments throughout the country with National 
Accounting Machines. Nationals save us 
$150,000 per year... return 50% of their 
cost annually. 

“We use our Nationals to control and pro- 
cess all accounts payable detail . . . post gen- 
eral ledgers and other subsidiary records 


. .. prepare all payroll and general disburse- 
ment checks. 

“In addition to the substantial cash sav- 
ings it produces, we are impressed with the 
ease and simplicity with which the National 
equipment operates in doing a wide variety 
of highly complex and demanding account- 


ing jobs.” 


Comptroller, McKesson & Robbins, Inc 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payrron 9, on10 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


In your business, too, National 
machines will pay for themselves 
with the money they save, then 
continue savings as annual profit 
Your nearby National man will 
gladly show how much you can 
save — and why your operators 
will be happier. (See yellow pages 
of your phone book, or write to 
us at Dayton 9, Ohio.) 


*TRAODE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFF 
Wattonal é 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 
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THE CHALI 


OUR 


DYNAMIC 


INVENTORY CONTROL 


a problem today...but what about tomorrow ? 


An automobile manufacturer is using an 
IBM electronic data processing system to 
get daily inventory reports from each of 8 
nationwide warehouses on a stock of 
85,000 different parts! 

A national paper products company uses 
IBM's Cardatype” and Transceiver to 
designate, automatically, which of three 
regional warehouses should ship individ- 
ual items on each order, and to isolate 
back orders for immediate action! 

An eastern wholesale drug firm has 
doubled the annual inventory turnover of 
its three most profitable lines by using a 
streamlined IBM punched card system! 


DATA PROCESSING * ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


These are only a few of the many ways in 
which IBM data processing systems cope 
with today’sinventory problems and ready 
business for the challenge of an even 
more complex tomorrow. For every inven 
tory problem, there is a profitable IBM 
data processing solution. Now is the time 
to get the full IBM story! International 
Business Machines Corporation, 590 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


¢ TIME EQUIPMENT * MILITARY PRODUCTS 





